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Review of War, Pledge for Future 


DE VALERA DENOUNCED 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


Broadcast from London as recorded by 


T was five years ago on Thursday last that His Majesty 
the King commissioned me to form a National Govern- 
ment of all parties to carry on our affairs. 

Five years is a long time in human life, especially when 
there is no remission for good conduct. However, this Na- 
tional Government was sustained by Parliament and by the 
entire British nation at home and by all our fighting men 
abroad, and by the unswerving cooperation of the dominions 
far across the oceans and of our empire in every quarter of 
the globe. After various episodes that occurred, it became 
t week that so far things have worked out pretty 
well and that the British Commonwealth and Empire stands 
more united and more effectively powerful than at any time 
in its long romantic history. Certainly we are in what may 
well, | think, be admitted by any fair-minded person—cer- 
tainly we are in a far better state to cope with the problems 
and perils of the future than we were five years ago. 

For a while, our prime enemy, our mighty enemy, Ger- 
many, overran almost all Europe. France, who bore such a 
frightful strain in the last Great War, was beaten to the 
ground and took some time to recover. “The Low Countries, 
fighting to the best of their strength, were subjugated. Nor- 
way was overrun. Mussolini’s Italy stabbed us in the back 
when we were, as he thought, at our last gasp. But, for our- 
our lot—I mean the British Commonwealth and 

we were absolutely alone. 


clear |: 


sely Cs, 


Empire 
Barrie oF BriraAin RecALLED 


In July, August and September, 1940, forty or fifty squad- 
British fighter aircraft in the Battle of Britain broke 
the teeth of the German air fleet at odds of seven or eight 
to one. May I repeat again the words I used at that momen- 
tous hour—never in the field of human conflict was so much 
owed by so many to so few. The name of Air Chief Marshal 
Lord ‘Dowding will always be linked with this splendid 
event. But conjoined with the Royal Air Force lay the Royal 
Navy, ever ready to tear to pieces the barges, gathered from 


rons of 


The New York Times, May 13, 1945 


the canals of Holland and Belgium, in which a German in- 
vading army could alone have been transported. I was never 
one to believe that the invasion of Britain with the tackle 
that the enemy had at that time was a very easy task to 
accomplish. With the autumn storms, the immediate danger 
of invasion in 1940 passed. 

Then began the Blitz, when Hitler said he would rub out 
our cities. ‘Vhat’s what he said, rub out our cities. This was 
borne without a word of complaint or the slightest signs of 
flinching, while a very large number of people—honor to 
them all—proved that London could take it. And so could 
our other ravaged centers. 

But the dawn of 1941 revealed us still in jeopardy. The 
hostile aircraft could fly across the approaches to our island, 
where forty-six millions of people had to import half their 
daily bread and all the materials they needed for peace or 
war. These hostile aircraft could fly across the approaches 
from Brest to Norway in a single flight or back again. They 
could observe all the movements of our shipping in and out 
of the Clyde and Mersey and could direct upon our convoys 
the large and increasing numbers of U-boats with which 
they the enemy bespattered the Atlantic—the survivors or 
successors of which U-boats are now being collected in British 
harbors. 

The sense of envelopment, which might at any moment 
turn to strangulation, lay heavy upon us. We had only the 
northwestern approach between Ulster and Scotland through 
which to bring in the means of life and to send out the forces 
of war. - 

De VALERA DENOUNCED 


Owing to the action of Mr. de Valera, so much at variance 
with the temper and instinct of thousands of southern Irish- 
men who hastened to the battlefront to prove their ancient 
valor, the approaches which the southern Irish ports and air- 
fields could so easily have guarded were closed by the hostile 
aircraft and U-boats. This was indeed a deadly moment in 
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our life and, if it had not been for the loyalty and friend- 
ship of northern Ireland, we should have been forced to come 
to close quarters with Mr. de Valera or perish forever from 
the earth. However, with a restraint and poise to which, I 
say, history will find few parallels, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment never laid a violent hand, although at times it would 
have been quite easy and quite natural, and we left the de 
Valera government to frolic with the Germans and later with 
the Japanese representatives to their hearts’ content. 

When I think of these days, I think also of other episodes 
and certain personalities. I think of Lieutenant Commander 
Esmonde, V.C.; of Lance Corporal Keneally, V.C.; of Cap- 
tain Fegen, V.C., and other Irish heroes that I could easily 
recite. And then I must confess that the bitterness by Britain 
against the Irish race dies in my heart. I can only pray that 
in years which I shall not see the shame will be forgotten and 
the glories will endure, and that the peoples of the British 
Isles and of the British Commonwealth of Nations will walk 
together in mutual comprehension and forgiveness. 

My friends, when our minds turn to the northwestern ap- 
proaches, we will not forget the devotion of our merchant 
seamen and our minesweepers, out every night and so rarely 
mentioned in the headlines, nor will we forget the vast, in- 
ventive, adaptive, all-embracing and, in the end, all-con- 
trolling power of the Royal Navy with its ever more potent 
new ally, the air. These have kept the lifeline open. We 
were able to breathe; we were able to live; we were 
able to strike. Dire deeds we had to do. We had to destroy 
or capture the French fleet, which, had it ever passed un- 
damaged into German hands, would, together with the 
Italian Fleet, have perhaps enabled the German Navy to 
face us on the high seas. This we did. We had to make 
the dispatch to General Wavell—all round the cape at our 
darkest hour—of tanks—practically all we had in the 
island—and this enabled us, as far back as November, 1940, 
to defend Egypt against invasion and hurl back, with the 
loss of a quarter of a million captives and a heavy slaughter, 
the Italian armies at whose tail Mussolini had already 
planned to ride into Cairo or Alexandria. 


AMERICAN ANXIETY CITED 


Great anxiety was felt by President Roosevelt and, in- 
deed, by thinking men throughout the United States about 
what would happen to us in the early part of 1941. The 
President felt to the depths of his being that the destruction 
of Britain would not only be an event fearful in itself but 
that it would expose to mortal danger the vast and as yet 
largely unarmed potentialities and the future destiny of the 
United States. He feared greatly that we should be invaded 
in that spring of 1941, and no doubt he had behind him 
advice as good as any that is known in the world, and he 
sent his recent Presidential opponent, the late Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, to me with a letter in which he had written in his 
own hand the famous lines of Longfellow which I quoted 
in the House of Commons the other day: 

“Sail on, O ship of state, 

Sail on, O Union strong and great, 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


We were, however, in a fairly tough condition by the 
early months of 1941, and we felt very much better about 
ourselves than in those months immediately after the col- 
lapse of France. Our Dunkerque army and field force troops 
in Britain, almost a million strong, were nearly all equipped 
or re-equipped. We had ferried over the Atlantic a million 
rifles and a thousand cannon from the United States, with 


all their ammunition, since the previous June. In our muni- 
tion works, which were becoming very powerful, men and 
women had worked at their machines till they dropped 
senseless from fatigue. Nearly one million of men, grow- 
ing to two millions at the peak, although working all day, 
had been formed into the Home Guard. They were armed 
at least with rifles and armed also with the spirit “conquer 
or die.” 

Later in 1941, when we were still all alone, we sacrificed 
unwillingly, to some extent unwittingly, our conquests of the 
winter in Cyrenaica and Libya in order to stand by Greece, 
and Greece will never forget how much we gave, albeit un- 
availingly, of the little we had. We repressed the German- 
instigated rising in Iraq. We defended Palestine. With the 
assistance of General de Gaulle’s indomitable Free French, 
we cleared Syria and the Lebanon of Vichyites and of Ger- 
man alienators and intriguers. And then in June, 1941, an- 
other tremendous world event occurred. 

You have no doubt noticed in your reading of British 
history—and I hope you will take pains to read it, it is only 
from the past that one can judge the future, and it is only 
from reading the story of the British nation, of the British 
Empire, that you can feel a well-grounded sense of pride to 
dwell in these islands as you have sometimes noticed in your 
reading of British history that we have had to hold out from 
time to time all alone, or to be the mainspring of coalitions, 
against a continental tyrant or dictator, and we have had 
to hold out for quite a long time—against the Spanish Ar- 
mada, against the might of Louis XIV, when we led Europe 
for nearly twenty-five years under William III and Marl- 
borough, and 150 years ago when Nelson, Pitt and Welling- 
ton broke Napoleon, but not without assistance from the 
heroic Russians of 1812. In all these world wars our islands 
kept the lead of Europe or else held out alone. 

And, if you hold out alone long enough, there always 
comes a time when the tyrant makes some ghastly mistake 
which alters the whole balance of the struggle. On June 22, 
1941, Hitler, master, as he thought himself, of all Europe, 
nay indeed soon to be master of the world, so we thought, 
treacherously, without warning, without the slightest provo- 
cation, hurled himself on Russia and came face to face with 
Marshal Stalin and the numberless millions of the Russian 
people. And then, at the end of the year, Japan struck her 
felon blow at the United States at Pearl Harbor and at the 
same time attacked us in Malaya and Singapore. Thereupon 
Hitler and Mussolini declared war on the Republic of the 
United States. 

Years have passed since then—indeed, every year seems to 
me almost a decade—but never since the United States en- 
tered the war have I had the slightest doubt but that we 
should be saved and that we only had to do our duty in order 
to win. We have played our part in all this process by which 
evil-doers have been over-thrown, and I hope I do not speak 
vain or boastful words, but from Alamein in October, 1942, 
through the Anglo-American invasion of North Africa, of 
Sicily, of Italy and with the capture of Rome, we marched 
many miles and never knew defeat. 

And then last year, after two years’ patient preparation 
and marvelous devices of amphibious warfare—and, mark 
you, Our scientists are not surpassed in any nation in the 
world, especially when their source of supply is considered— 
last year, on June 6, we seized a carefully selected little toe 
of German-occupied France and poured millions in from this 
island and from across the Atlantic until the Seine, the 
Somme and the Rhine all fell behind the advancing Anglo- 
American spearheads. France was liberated. She produced 
a fine army of gallant men to aid her own liberation. Ger- 
many lay open. 
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And now, from the other side, the mighty military achieve- 
ments of the Russian people, always holding many more 
German troops on their front than we could do, rolled for- 
ward to meet us in the heart and center of Germany. 

At the same time, in Italy, Field Marshal Alexander’s 
army of so many nations, the largest part of which was 
British or British Empire, struck their final blow and com- 
pelled more than a million enemy troops to surrender. This 
Fifteenth Army Group, as we call it, British and American, 
joined together in almost equal numbers, are now deep in 
Austria, joining their right hand with the Russians and their 
lett with the United States armies of General Eisenhower’s 
command. 

It happened, as you may remember, but memories are 
short, that in the space of three days we received the news 
of the unlamented departures of Mussolini and Hitler, and 
in three days also surrenders were made to Field Marshal 
Alexander and Field Marshal Montgomery of over 2,500,- 
OOO soldiers of this terrible warlike German Army. 

1 shall make it clear at this moment that we have never 
failed to recognize the immense superiority of the power used 
by the United States in the rescue of France and the defeat 
of Germany. For our part, British and Canadians, we have 
had about one-third as many men over there as the Amer- 
icans. But we have taken our full share of the fighting, as 
the scale of our losses shows. Our navy has borne incom- 
parably the heaviest burden in the Atlantic Ocean, the 
narrow seas and the Arctic convoys to Russia, while the 
United States Navy has had to use its immense strength 
mainly against Japan. We made a fair division of the latter 
and we can each report that our work is either done or going 
to be done. 

It is right and natural that we should extol the virtues 
and joyous services of our own most famous commanders, 
Alexander and Montgomery, neither of whom was ever de- 
feated since they began together at Alamein. Both of them 
have conducted, in Africa, in Italy, in Normandy and Ger- 
many, battles of the first magnitude and of decisive con- 
sequence, 

At the same time, we know how great is our debt to the 
combining and unifying command and high strategic direc- 
tion of General Eisenhower. And here is the moment when 
I must pay my personal tribute to the British Chiefs of Staff 
with whom I have worked in the closest intimacy throughout 
these heavy, stormy years. There have been very few changes 
in this small parcel and capable body of men, who, sinking 
all service differences and judging the problems of the war 
as a whole, have worked together in perfect harmony with 
each other. In Field Marshal Brooke, Admiral Pound, suc- 
ceeded after his death by Admiral Andrew Cunningham, and 
in Marshal of the Air Portal, a team was formed who de- 
serve the highest honor in the direction of the whole British 
war strategy and in its relation with that of our Allies. 


A..ies’ CoopERATION PRAISED 


It may well be said that our strategy was conducted so 
that the best combinations in closest concert were imparted 
into the operations by the Combined Staffs of Britain and 
the United States, with whom, from thereonward, the war 
leaders of Russia were joined. And it may also be said that 
never have the forces of two nations fought side by side and 
intermingled in the lines of battle with so much unity, com- 
radeship and brotherhood as in the great Anglo-American 
armies. 

Some people say: “Well, what would you expect if both 
nations speak the same language, have the same laws, have 
a great part of their history in common and have very much 
the same outlook upon life with all its hope and glory?” or: 


“Isn’t it just the thing that would happen?” And others may 
say: “It would be an ill day for all the world and for the 
pair of them if they did not go on working together and 
marching together and sailing together and flying together 
whenever something has to be done for the sake of freedom 
and fair play all over the world.” That is the basis of the 
future. 


There was one final danger from which the collapse of 
Germany has saved us. In London and the southeastern 
counties we have suffered for a year from various forms of 
flying bombs—but you heard about this—and rockets and 
our air force and our ack-ack batteries have done wonders 
against them. In particular the air force, turned on in good 
time on what then seemed very slight and doubtful evidence, 
hampered and vastly delayed all German preparations. But 
it was only when our armies cleaned up the coast and overran 
all the points of discharge—and when the Americans cap- 
tured vast stores of rockets of all kinds near Leipzig, which 
was added to our information only the other day, and when 
all the preparations being made on the coast of France and 
Holland could be examined in detail, in scientific detail, that 
we knew how grave had been the peril, not only from rockets 
and flying bombs but from multiple long-range artillery, 
which was being prepared against London. Only just in time 
did the Allied armies blast the viper in his nest. Otherwise 
the autumn of 1944, to say nothing of 1945, might well have 
seen London as shattered as Berlin. For the same period the 
Germans had prepared a new U-boat fleet and novel tactics 
which, though we should have eventually destroyed them, 
might well have carried anti-U-boat warfare back to the 
high-peak days of 1942. 

Therefore we must rejoice and give thanks not only for 
our preservation when we were all alone but for our timely 
deliverance from new suffering, new sorrows, new perils not 
easily to be measured. 


Warns or Tasks AHEAD 


I wish I could tell you tonight that all our toils and 
troubles were over. Then indeed I could end my five years’ 
service happily, and, if you thought you had had enough of 
me and that I ought to be put out to grass, I assure you I 
would take it with the best of grace. But, on the contrary, 
I must warn you, as I did when I began this five years’ task 
—and no one knew then that it would last so long—that 
there is still a lot to do and that you must be prepared for 
further efforts of mind and body and further sacrifices to 
great causes if you are not to fall back into the rut of inertia, 
the confusion of aim and the craven fear of being great. 

You must not weaken in any way in your alert and vigilant 
frame of mind. Though a holiday of rejoicing is necessary 
to the human spirit, yet it must add to the strength and re- 
silience with which every man and woman turns again to the 
work they have to do and also to the outlook and watch 
they have to keep on public affairs. 

On the Continent of Europe, we have yet to make sure 
that the simple and honorable purposes for which we entered 
the war are not brushed aside or overlooked in the months 
following our success and that the words “freedom,” “de- 
mocracy” and “liberation” are not distorted from their true 
meaning as we have understood them. There would be little 
use in punishing the Hitlerites for their crimes if law and 
justice did not rule and if totalitarian or police governments 
were to take the place of the German invaders. We seek 
nothing for ourselves. But we must make sure that those 
causes which we fought for find recognition at the peace 
table in facts as well as words. And above all we must labor 
that the world organization which the United Nations are 
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creating at San Francisco does not become an idle name, does 
not become a shield for the strong and mockery for the weak. 
It is the victors who must search their hearts in their glowing 
hours and be worthy by their nobility of the immense forces 
that they wield. 

We must never forget that beyond all lurks Japan, 
harassed and failing, but still a people of a hundred million, 
for whose warriors death has few terrors. I cannot tell you 
tonight how much time or what exertions will be required 
to compel the Japanese to make amends for their odious 
treachery and cruelty. We, like China so long undaunted, 
we have received horrible injuries from them ourselves, and 


we are bound by the ties of honor and fraternal loyalty to 
the United States to fight this great war at the other end of 
the world at their side without flagging or failing. We must 
remember that Australia and New Zealand and Canada 
were and are all directly menaced by this evil power. They 
came to our aid in our dark times and we must not leave 
unfinished any task which concerns their safety and their 
future. I told you hard things at the beginning of these last 
five years; you did not shrink, and I should be unworthy of 
your confidence and generosity if I did not still cry: “For- 
ward, unflinching, unswerving, indomitable, till the whole 
task is done and the whole world is safe and clean.” 


International Morality 


ANSWER TO CHURCHILL 
Ry EAMON pe VALERA, Prime Minister of Eire 
Broadcast over Radio Eireann, May 16, 1945 


ERTAIN newspapers have been very persistent in 

looking for my answer to Mr. Churchill’s recent 

broadcast. I know the kind of answer I am expected 
to make. | know the answer that first springs to the lips of 
every man of Irish blood who heard or read that speech no 
matter in what circumstances or in what part of the world 
he found himself. I know the reply I would have given a 
quarter of a century ago. 

But I have deliberately decided that that is not the reply 
I shall make tonight. I shall strive not to be guilty of 
adding any fuel to the flames of hatred and passion which, 
if continued to be fed, promise to burn up whatever is left 
by the war of decent human feeling in Europe. Allowances 
can be made for Mr. Churchill’s statement, however un- 
worthy, in the first blush of his victory. No such excuse 
could be found for me in this quieter atmosphere. 

There are, however, some things which it is my duty to 
say, some things which it is essential to say. I shall try to 
say them as dispassionately as I can. 

Mr. Churchill makes it clear that in certain circumstances 
he would have violated our neutrality and that he would 
justify his action by Britain’s necessity. It seems strange to 
me that Mr. Churchill does not see that this, if accepted, 
would mean that Britain’s necessity would become the moral 
code and that, when this necessity was sufficiently great, 
other people’s rights were not to count. 

It is quite true that other Great Powers believe in this 
same code in their own regard and have behaved in accord- 
ance with it. That is precisely why we have the disastrous 
successions of wars, World War No. 1 and World War 
No. 2; and shall it be World War No. 3? Surely Mr. 
Churchill must see that, if his contention be admitted in our 
regard, a like justification can be framed for similar acts of 
aggression elsewhere and no small nation adjoining a Great 
Power could ever hope to be permitted to go its own way 
in peace. 

It is indeed fortunate that Britain’s necessity did not reach 
the point when Mr. Churchill would have acted. All credit 
to him that he successfully resisted the temptation which, 
I have no doubt, many times assailed him in his difficulties 
and to which I freely admit many leaders might have easily 
succumbed. It is indeed hard for the strong to be just to 
the weak, but acting justly always has its rewards. By 
resisting his temptation in this instance Mr. Churchill, in- 
stead of adding another sordid chapter to the already blood- 


stained record of the relations between England and this 
country, has advanced the cause of international morality 
an important step, one of the most important indeed that 
can be taken on the road to the establishment of any sure 
basis for peace. As far as the peoples of these two islands 
are concerned, it may perhaps mark a fresh beginning to- 
wards the realization of that mutual comprehension to which 
Mr. Churchill has referred and for which he has prayed 
and for which I hope he will not merely pray but work 
also, as did his predecessor who will yet, I believe, find the 
honored place in British history which is due to him; cer- 
tainly he will find it in any fair record of the relations be- 
tween Britain and ourselves. 

That Mr. Churchill should be irritated when our neu- 
trality stood in the way of what he thought he vitally 
needed I understand, but that he or any thinking person in 
Britain or elsewhere should fail to see the reason for our 
neutrality I find it hard to conceive. I would like to put a 
hypothetical question. It is a question I have put to many 
Englishmen since the last war. Suppose Germany had won 
the war, had invaded and occupied England and that, after 
a long lapse of time and many bitter struggles, she was 
finally brought to acquiesce in admitting England’s right 
to freedom and let England go—But not the whole of 
England, all but, let us say, the six southern counties. 
Those six southern counties, those commanding the entrance 
to the narrow seas, Germany however singled out and in- 
sisted on holding herself with a view to weakening England 
as a whole and maintaining the security of her own com- 
munications through the Straits of Dover. Let us suppose 
further that, after all this had happened, Germany was en- 
gaged in a great war in which she could show that she was 
on the side of the freedom of a number of small nations. 
Would Mr. Churchill as an Englishmen who believed that 
his own nation had as good a right to freedom as any other, 
not freedom for a part merely but freedom for the whole, 
would he, while Germany still maintained the partition of 
his country and occupied six counties of it, would he lead 
this partitioned England to join with Germany in a crusade? 
I do not think Mr. Churchill would. Would he think the 
people of partitioned England an object of shame if they 
stood neutral in such circumstances? I do not think Mr. 
Churchill would. 

Mr. Churchill is proud of Britain’s stand alone after 
France had fallen and before America entered the war. 
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Could he not find in his heart the generosity to acknowledge 
that there is a small nation that stood alone not for one year 
or two but for several hundred years against aggression, that 
endured spoilation, famines, massacres, in endless succession, 
that was clubbed many times into insensibility but that each 
time on returning consciousness took up the fight anew, a 
small nation that could never be got to accept defeat and has 
never surrendered her soul ? 

Mr. Churchill is justly proud of his nation’s perseverance 
against heavy odds. But we in this island are still prouder 
of our people’s perseverance for freedom through all the 
centuries. We of our time have played our part in that 
perseverance and we have pledged ourselves to the dead gen- 
erations who have preserved intact for us this glorious heri- 
tage that we too will strive to be faithful to the end and pass 
on this tradition unblemished. 

Many a time in the past there appeared little hope except 
that hope to which Mr. Churchill referred that, by stand- 
ing fast, the time would come when, to quote his words, 
“The tyrant would make some ghastly mistake which would 
alter the whole balance of the struggle.” I sincerely trust 
however that it is not thus our ultimate unity and freedom 


will be achieved though, as a younger man, I| confess I 
prayed even for that and indeed at times saw no other. 

In later years 1 have had a vision of a much nobler and 
better ending; better for both our peoples and for the future 
of mankind. For that I have now been long working. I 
regret that it is not to this nobler purpose that Mr. Churchill 
is lending his hand rather than by the abuse of a people who 
have done him no wrong, trying to find in a crisis like the 
present an excuse for continuing the injustice of the mutila- 
tion of our country. I sincerely hope that Mr. Churchill 
has not deliberately chosen the latter course but if he has, 
however regretfully we may say it, we can only say “Be 
it so.” 

Meanwhile, even as a partitioned small nation we shall 
go on and strive to play our parts in the world, continuing 
unswervingly to work for the cause of true freedom and for 
peace and understanding between all nations. As a com- 
munity which has been mercifully spared from all the major 
sufferings as well as from the blinding hates and rancours 
engendered by the present war, we shall endeavor to render 
thanks to God by playing a Christian part in helping, so far 
as a small nation can, to bind up some of the gaping wounds 
of suffering humanity. 


The Dominions and San Francisco 


CHARTER MUST BE AMENDABLE 


By H. V. EVATT, Australian Minister for External Affairs 
Delivered before the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, April 9, 1945 


ANY members of the United Nations, have recently 

made public their comments on the proposals for 

a General International Organization, to be con- 
sidered at San Francisco. Their views accord strikingly 
with some of those which the Dominions have expressed. For 
the Dominions, as for other small and middle Powers, col- 
lective security is the best kind of security, always remem- 
bering that it has fallen to the lot of a comparatively few 
powers to act collectively in both world wars so as to save 
all powers from aggression. It goes without saying therefore 
that the Dominions will welcome the prospects of an organ- 
ization in which all the Great Powers of the world will act 
collectively for maintaining peace and security. 


PLACE OF.THE Lesser Powers 

Some features of the Dumbarton Oaks plan have given 
rise, among the lesser powers, to doubts and anxieties. Un- 
doubtedly the Dumbarton Oaks plan, far more than the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, bases itself on the need 
of differentiating or discriminating between the tive Powers 
on the one hand and all the rest of the nations on the other. 
For instance the proposed General Assembly, in which all 
States meet on a footing of equal rights, would have far 
more restricted functions than the Assembly of the League 
had. A cardinal fact is that the present plan gives almost 
unlimited authority to a small Security Council in which 
the “Big Five” preponderate. In the last resort the Council 
could even torce the parties toa dispute to accept whatever 
settlement (including territorial settlements) might com- 
mend itself to the Security Council. So great a power has 
never before been conferred upon any international body. 
It is regarded by the promoters of the Conference as very 
necessary in the interests of world peace. 

The truth is that the Dumbarton Oaks plan as at present 


drafted bears very many characteristics of a mere prolong- 
ation into the years of peace, of the type of “Big Three” 
leadership that has been found necessary in order to win 
the war. This is the explanation and justification of the veto 
plan. At the same time and for the same reason it would 
be wise to regard the plan as being of a transitional rather 
than a permanent character. If that were conceded the or- 
ganization could start off in the expectation that the Charter 
would be progressively modified and altered to fit the normal 
conditions of international relations after the period of post- 
war rehabilitation has been completed. 


Power TO AMEND New CHARTER 


It follows that the constitutional arrangements for amend- 
ing the Charter are exceedingly important. While extreme 
flexibility is undesirable, nothing could be less satisfactory 
than to place the nations of the world under an unyielding 
and over-rigid constitutional control. As to this the central 
difficulty, as the plan now stands, is that no amendment of 
the Charter will be possible without the unanimous consent 
of all the “Big Five’. Any one of the five will therefore be 
able to make the present constitution immutable. This must 
be taken into account in considering the veto powers proposed 
to be given to the big powers in respect of other matters, 
including both peaceful settlement of disputes and the appli- 
cation of economic and military sanctions. Most of these 
could safely be retained providing the constitutional altera- 
tion was not itself made subject to the same absolute veto. 
For this reason the clause dealing with alteration is one of 
the most crucial provisions of the Charter. 


LINKING POWER WITH JUSTICE 


Moreover the unlimited executive power that the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan gives to the Security Council is not bal- 
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anced by anything that at all corresponds to a body exercising 
legislative powers withir. a State. The Security Council is 
not in any way responsible directly to the Assembly as rep- 
resenting the community of States. Therefore it is all the 
more necessary to examine how far the new constitution 
lays down for the direction of the Security Council such 
standards of good government, as respect for international 
law, justice and fair dealing, and the equal rights of all 
nations. Here again the Dumbarton Oaks plan as it stands 
requires review. Indeed there is an impressive unanimity in 
the demand that has come from very many powers great, 
medium and small for embodying in the Charter such general 
principles as will serve to link Power with Justice in the 
exercising of its vast authority by the Security Council. 
Experience within each State shows that even generally 
accepted standards of good government are not in themselves 
always sufficient to ensure that executive power is wielded 
in accordance with justice. Hence derives the so-called “rule 
of law” in British communities by which the application of 
executive authority is made subject to the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts of Law. It has been found that judicial 
institutions are indispensable as a check to executive power. 
A similar approach should soon be possible in the sphere of 
international relations. In the future more emphasis will 
therefore be placed on the exercise of the judicial function 
in the community of States and in particular on the juris- 
diction of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


IMPORTANCE OF Wor.tp Court 


A welcome sign in this development is the fact that there 
is meeting to-day in Washington a Conference of Jurists. 
They are charged with the task of preparing a basis for the 
work of the International Court of Justice so as to embody 
a Judicial Chapter in the Dumbarton Oaks plan. It is to 
be hoped that this Conference will recommend that the con- 


tinuity of the present Permanent Court of International 
Justice which was established after the first world war shall 
be continued. Even more important is the question of the 
Court's jurisdiction in the future. Under the original Stat- 
ute of the Court a rather tentative beginning was made in 
granting compulsory jurisdiction in certain justiciable dis- 
putes, so called because they could be resolved according to 
legal standards and the rules of international law. ‘The 
members of the League were given the option of signing a 
declaration accepting this jurisdiction and many did so, in- 
cluding the United Kingdom and all the Dominions. How- 
ever, many nations accepted with reservations that gravely 
limited and restricted the automatic exercise of the World 
Court’s jurisdiction. The time has now arrived when a 
broad step forward could be taken in the direction of enlarg- 
ing the Court’s effective area of jurisdiction by restricting 
the power of reservation and by making acceptance of the 
automatic jurisdiction of the Court in legal disputes a con- 
dition of membership in the international organization, 

The World Court in its first 20 years of life did valuable 
work within the severe limits imposed by the restrictions I 
have mentioned. Moreover no State ever refused to carry 
out or comply with any of the Court’s decisions, though 
some of the cases had aroused strong political feeling. ‘The 
future working of the World Organization will be greatly 
helped if access to the Court is made possible whenever inter- 
national disputes of a legal or justiciable character are not 
disposed of by conciliation or direct negotiation. By such 
means the Court would be given an opportunity of develop- 
ing a code of sound international law and practice which 
could help greatly in assisting and balancing the Security 
Council vested as it will be with vast executive authority. 

I am hopeful that in these great matters the present meet- 
ing of the United Kingdom and British Dominion Represen- 
tative will make a contribution which will be of enduring 
and not merely of temporary value to the cause of world 
peace and welfare. 


Labor Looks At International Affairs 


WE MUST PROTECT OUR DEMOCRACY AGAINST ANY FORM OF TOTALITARIANISM 


By MATTHEW WOLL, Vice President, The American Federation of Labor 
Delivered before The Rotary Club of New York, March 22, 1945 


HE military successes on the Western Front and in 

the Philippines have done much to arouse interest in 

the inevitable problems we shall all have to face when 
peace comes. This attitude is quite comprehensible, even 
though it is dificult to think of the details of reconstruction 
at a time when the flower of our young manhood is being 
expended in campaigns where our stake is virtually nothing 
less than national existence. 

In times such as these, it is only reasonable to say that we 
must first win the war. Of course, we must and we will 
win the war. In a total war, however, peace is not some- 
thing that comes unexpectedly, like a happy ending in a 
movie. In total war, the concept we have of our war aims 
are an integral part of the war itself. The kind of peace 
that people hope for determines, in a large measure, the 
very nature of the struggle. 

Permit me to elaborate on what I mean. I think a few 
illustrations from current international politics will make 
clear what I have in mind. 

Winston Churchill, early in the war, announced that he 
had not come to serve as the King’s First Minister to pre- 


side over the dissolution of the British Empire. That was a 
frank and honest statement, regardless how one may feel 
about British imperial policy. In the light of that state- 
ment recent British war policies are obvious for all to see. 
The British are not saying that the over-all war must be 
won to the exclusion of British interests in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The British are imperialistic abroad and demo- 
cratic at home. This dual policy determines British policy 
in the war. 

The same is true of Russia. Russia is a totalitarian power 
whose alliance with the democracies in this war does not 
prevent her from pursuing a policy of expansion in the Baltic 
and Balkan countries; a policy in opposition to all demo- 
cratic tenets. She pursues this policy regardless of how we 
or the British feel about self-determination for Poland, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and all the other countries which are to 
be found on her periphery. Russia sees a postwar world in 
which human nature will not be altered materially; she 
thinks that great powers will always be actuated by consid- 
gg of power politics—and she plays her hand accord- 
ingly. 
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Now, | am not suggesting that the United States should 
take a cynical hand in this international poker game of 
powe! But 1 do suggest that unless we clearly 
outline our long-range policies, we will be at a decided dis- 
advantage when peace comes. Because peace will not come 
in a blinding flash, but slowly, with anguish, out of official 
announcements and declarations—we seem to be drifting 
along in the tangled world that will emerge after several 
long years of catastrophic war. 

\With international trends subject to change without 
warning, it is hazardous to undertake the role ot a prophet. 
Yet, certain conclusions can be drawn even at this stage of 
the war. Judging by the brutal struggle for power in 
eastern Europe and in the Mediterranean, the postwar world 
will be no millenium. The brotherhood of man, judging 
from all available data, is far from realization. “This may 
or may not be the century of the common man, but judging 
by the first forty-five years of the century—and judging by 
all the record of man’s inhumanity to man—we are far 
trom anything resembling the much-publicized Utopia of 
Vice-President Truman’s predecessor. 

If British policy is determined by the political and eco- 
nomic interests of the British Commonwealth; and if Rus- 
sian policy is fixed by the political and economic needs of the 
industrially crippled Soviet State, the least that Americans 
can do at this crucial period of world history is to adopt a 
policy of enlightened self-interest. By this I do not mean 
that we should compete with Russia and England in the 
struggle for spheres of interest. We are not an imperialist 
nation, and we do not desire any foreign territory. And if 
| interpret American public opinion correctly, the people of 
this country look with marked disfavor upon any unilateral 
icquisition of territory, whether it be in Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, the Baltic states or in China and other 
parts of Asia and the Pacific. 

We entered this war because our democratic institutions 
and our political freedom were threatened by the Axis pow- 
ers. German, Italian and Japanese aggression was on the 
march and until these powers were crushed on the field and 
at sea, America stood in mortal danger. It was as simple 
as that. We shall succeed in our task, of that I am certain. 
But whether we shall succeed in winning the peace and 
making our great country an oasis of democracy in a world 
of revimentation is an entirely different matter. 

The kind of America which we shall inherit after the 
war will depend on what we do now. There is an old 
American saying to the effect that there is no time like the 
present. We must plan postwar America today, here and 
now. We must not wait for the outcome of world con- 
ferences or international debates. Churchill is not waiting 
for the conclusion of the war to determine the nature of 
postwar Britain. Postwar England is now in the making. 
And the same is true of postwar Russia. We, too, must lay 
the foundations of a postwar society that will endure in 
the difficult years that lie ahead. 

But before attempting to outline a plan of a postwar 
America, perhaps it would not be amiss to take an inventory 
of our assets, to count our blessings, so to speak. We have 
seen, during the war, that modern American industry which 
operates by voluntary action through voluntary groups, has 
outproduced all the other countries of the world. Both Hit- 
ler and Mussolini thought that the solution of the American 
problem could not be solved. They thought that the enor- 
mous pressure of war would cause the American industrial 
machine to break down. They imagined that the need for 
profits by ownership and the desire for high wages and 
decent working conditions by labor would cause breakdowns 
in oyr industrial machines. But that erroneous concept has 
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been bleeding to death on the battlefields of France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Italy. American management and 
American labor have delivered every ton of war material 
that has been asked of them. If there are certain shortages, 
it is not the fault of American labor and industry; it is the 
fault of inadequate official planning. 

This miracle of production is the result of our economic 
system of voluntarism—free enterprise, if you will. Our 
tremendous industrial plant, our vast shipyards, our Pitts- 
burghs, our Willow Runs, all these are tangible evidences 
of American free enterprise. And let us never forget that 
an economic system, like a political system, can never be 
half-free. Free enterprise means free labor—and vice versa. 

‘The most enlightened section of American industry and 
management are fully aware of this. Intelligent manage- 
ment knows that modern industrial society can grow only 
as the result of responsibilities equally shared by manage- 
ment and labor. This means that we shall all enjoy the 
fullest measure of independence and prosperity in ratio to 
the measure of the recognition and the granting of the 
right and privileges of labor. But, it may be asked, if the 
existing relationship within the American industrial struc- 
ture is free and voluntary, why must labor constantly insist 
upon its rights? Organized labor does this for several 
reasons, but the most obvious is that unless labor is free to 
demand higher standards of living, improved conditions of 
work, and greater opportunities for self-development, the 
inherently progressive nature of our industrial society will 
be halted. Labor demands these rights because to be free 
to demand is the very essence of voluntarism. In totalitarian 
countries like Germany and Russia to demand is tantamount 
to a request for liquidation. 

There are Cassandra voices in America today which de- 
clare that our system of free enterprise is doomed. They 
say that the system of society envisioned by the Founding 
Fathers is finished, that it has run its course. They say that 
no one can save it and the road before the American people 
is bigger and better regimentation. I deny this. It is true 
that the war has imposed restrictions upon both management 
and labor. But these, if we are vigilant, will be transitory 
restrictions. In the long run, the American people will 
refuse to be hog-tied by over-centralized government. They 
will not tolerate totalitarianism or government by a so- 
called elite. The American people will oppose these con- 
cepts because they are fundamentally un-American and be- 
cause these foreign ideas, imported as contraband, are essen- 
tially fascist in character. 

Fascism is not merely repression, concentration camps and 
goose-stepping troops. Fascism is government by one man’s 
directives, government by a small clique which calls itself 
the elite: Fascism is that form of society which strangles 
freedom and relegates to itself increasing power, finally total 
power. 

However much as we may desire freedom—freedom of 
the individual and freedom of enterprise—unless we think 
clearly and plan intelligently now while the war is on, we 
may find ourselves with military victory on our hands but 
unwittingly encumbered by the enemy’s social philosophy. 
This, at first glance, may appear to be paradoxical, but is 
true nevertheless. 

One of the greatest contradictions of American public life 
at present is that many so-called liberals and progressives 
demand the immediate intervention of the government for 
the solution of every problem that arises. In ever-increas- 
ine degrees, the government is called upon to settle diffi- 
culties which, in the past, were solved over the conference 
table or in the give-and-take of democratic public debate. 
Today, there is a shrinking of democratic processes and a 
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continual enlargement of the role of the government as final 
arbiter. 

Those who advocate the expanding authority of the gov- 
ernment do so in the hope that the government's enlarged 
scope will forever remain democratic. But as a result of this 
encroachment of government in all fields of American enter- 
prise, we are in danger of losing our political and economic 
free will, our independence. Business finds itself hampered 
by endless decrees and directives; labor cannot organize or 
demand its fundamental rights unless it receives the green 
light from a score of government agencies. There are clear- 
ances for this, directives for that, and priorities for nearly 
everything else. But before it is too late, it is time we all 
demanded a priority on initiative; a priority on freedom and 
the willingness to think things through without the help of 
some ghost-writer in one of the countless government 
bureaus, 


That is the way that Americans after the war will want 
to do it. That is the way our soldiers, sailors and airmen, 
returning from the war will want to do it. The army is 
regimented—that is the necessary way in which armies are 
run. But will our returning servicemen and women want a 
continuation of that sort of thing? I think not. They will 
want a free America; free from totalitarianism, free from 
poverty, free from government directives, an America where 
every man and woman can work out his own destiny in a free 
society, in a free market—without interference and shouted 
commands from a corps of civilian top-sergeants in Washing- 
ton. We have told our fighting men that this was the 
America they were fighting for. We told it to them in 
thousands of editorials, in advertisements, in hundreds of 
radio programs. And we had better be sure that they get it 
—or else postwar America will be split by a greater disunity 
than the most dismal pessimist imagines. 

After the war every important element of our country 
will want a restoration of peacetime freedoms. Industry will 
insist on the right of the free market without priorities, 
questionnaires and endless forms to be filled out in quad- 
ruplicate. Workers will demand the right to work and 
withhold their labor, when conditions of work become in- 
tolerable without interference from the government. Farm- 
ers will want to sell in a free market, receiving a fair return 
for their labor and investment in land. 


Of course, none of us want a return to a completely un- 
controlled economic system with its cynical periods of unem- 
ployment and want, of fear and breadlines. Nobody wants 
that, not even the most cautious conservative. And all of us 
now realize that there is a fruitful, constructive place for 
government in this scheme of things. When private employ- 
ment lags, it is the function of the government to initiate 
a comprehensive program of public works, of road-building, 
of non-competitive, low-rental public housing and slum 
clearance. 

All this is the legitimate function of government in the 
fifth decade of the Twentieth Century. We are not going 
back to the abuses and inequities of untrammeled J/aissez- 
faire of the Nineteenth Century. But neither are we pre- 
pared to accept without struggle the totalitarianism of Ger- 
many, or that of Soviet Russia. The struggle will be long 
and bitter if any group in the United States attempts to 
make the American people a nation of feuhrer-worshippers, 
goose-stepping totalitarian robots. 

Back in the 1930's, totalitarianism, whether red or brown, 
was considered a disease that had afflicted important geo- 
graphical sections of Europe. All of us were certain that its 
chances in the United States were slim indeed. But today, 
despite the allegiance of the overwhelming percentage of the 


American people to the democratic way of living, there ts 
evidence of a trend toward totalitarianism in smail but in- 
fluential groups. The growing reliance of the Executive on 
directives and government by decree is but one evidence of 
this impatience with our traditional, representative method 
of doing things. Another evidence ot this trend is the 
gullibility with which some respectable sections of the com- 
munity have accepted the brand of political and economic 
eyewash sold by the American Communists. 

The heroic sacrifices which the Russian people have made 
in the war—and the Russian people have a long and tragic 
history of heroic sacrifice—have served to make American 
communism seem nearly respectable. In the minds of many 
otherwise estimable persons, Communism is a term asso- 
ciated with our Russian military ally. Of course, com- 
munism is no more desirable because of Russian military 
feats, than British subjection of India is justifiable because 
of the British stand at Dunkirk and English fortitude dur- 
ing the blitz in 1940, when Russia was tied to Nazi Ger- 
many by the Hitler-Stalin pact. Members of the United 
Nations include monarchies, one-man dictatorships, regen- 
cies, global empires on which the sun is reputed never to set, 
and other forms of government. But we in America are in 
no way committed to endorsement or approval of either 
royalty, dictatorship, totalitarianism or empire policy; and 
certainly our admiration of the Russian soldiers does not 
constitute approval of communism. 

Admiration of communism before the war was confined 
largely to a handful of party members and its lunatic fringe 
of intellectuals. Today, the penetration of communism has 
reached alarming proportions. Labor, unions, church organ- 
izations, cultural bodies have adopted the ever-changing 
party line. But most disquieting is the Communist penetra- 
tion of conservative business groups. Interests close to some 
of our largest banking institutions have become fellow- 
travellers, strange as it may sound. 

Today, with Stalin’s bait of large postwar orders dangled 
before the noses of some of our gullible industrialists and 
bankers, orders which may involve large-scale financial oper- 
ations, there is a tendency to regard criticism of communism 
as somehow detrimental to the war effort. This has already 
been reflected in the softened editorial tone towards Com- 
munism in some of our daily newspapers which feel friendly 
toward certain business groups which hope that they may 
have a rich market in postwar Russia. 

This kind of thinking is far from realistic. Stalin accepts 
our lend-lease without feeling obliged to approve of our 
political system, or to soft-pedal any criticism of us which 
now appear almost daily in the controlled Soviet press. The 
Russians accept planes, tanks, trucks, food and munitions 
from us, yet attack us whenever they deem it necessary. 
Willkie was attacked as a political adventurer in the Soviet 
official press—there is no such thing as an unofficial pub- 
lication in Russia. Some of our most reputable journalists 
have been called liars, literary prostitutes and fascists. The 
Republican party was charged with an arson plot during 
the last Presidential Campaign. And still lend-lease kept 
going to Russia, as it should have done. The same thing is 
true in reverse, if Russia wants our steel, our machine tools 
and other heavy industry output, she will take it whether 
we denounce communism or not. 

American communism can thrive best in a totalitarian 
atmosphere. Every move to concentrate greater power into 
the hands of government meets with a chorus of American 
communist approval. And since it is generally agreed that 
Big Government is the enemy of economic voluntarism or 
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free enterprise, and since communism in America today is 
completely behind the growing tendency toward total con- 
trol over the nation’s industrial enterprise, those in business 
who soft-pedal communism are, in effect, digging their own 
graves. 

In this unprincipled and dangerous business, the American 
Federation of Labor has never participated. We know that 
totalitarianism means the death of free enterprise, whether 
that totalitarianism be bureaucratic or communist. The end 
is the same. Newspapers and radio stations which permit 
the skillful penetration of pro-communist columnists and 
commentators are unwittingly preparing the day when their 
properties will be completely controlled, if not owned, by 
the growing, ruthless bureaucratic elite whose ultimate goal 
is nothing short of total control. 

When that day comes—and please God may it be never! 
—we will look back and remember what might have been 
done to prevent the disaster, but then it will be too late. 
‘Too late, as it was in Italy, in Russia, in Austria, in all the 
other countries that have been crushed by the totalitarian 


hoot. 


I grant you that this is hardly an optimistic picture. But 
it must be remembered that this is not a prophecy, but a 
warning. It can happen here—but it needn’t. I have said 
‘earlier that I believed that the American people will not 
tolerate a postwar totalitarian America. I am certain they 
will not. I believe this, first, because I am an incurable 
optimist concerning America’s destiny, and second, because 
the objective circumstances for a continuation for a free, 
democratic America are greater than ever, provided there 
is no slackening of vigilance. 
| believe that it is possible for our postwar era to be a 
period of healthy reconstruction and national creativeness 
such as we have never seen. Despite the seriousness of the 
problems which confront us, I have a profound faith in 
\merican common sense and American, democratic ways of 
thought and life. I believe that the dangers upon which I 
have touched can be avoided, if all sections of our country 
meet and confer with each other in an open and friendly 
democratic way. I believe that American industry will pros- 
per and attain undreamed of heights of productivity, if own- 
ership, management and labor join together out of a desire 
for greater usefulness. 
| am not so despairing of mankind as to believe that blood- 


shed and strife—whether on the battlefield or in the field of 
labor—are the only ways left open to us. As never before 
in the history of the world, humanity longs for peace, for 
the right of men to live together in friendship and peace. 
The world is tired of conflict. It is tired of being ordered 
and kicked around. It prefers the free exchange of opinion 
and the reciprocity of ideas, to the hot clash of battle. It 
clamors to its leaders to find free ways in which men can 
live without resort to arms. 

It demands of its business leaders to see that the terms 
“profit” and “unemployment” are not synonymous. It de- 
mands of its labor leaders that the status of the worker 
shall constantly be given more dignity and a greater oppor- 
tunity for personal development and spiritual richness. It 
demands of its government plans for social security, for 
decent housing, for better roads, laws for the protection of 
the weak against the economically powerful. 

In the long history of the world, men have tried varying 
systems of government. At first, all commodities were pro- 
duced under slavery; then came feudalism with power 
vested in the feudal lord. There were absolute monarchies, 
republics and dictatorships; but in all the thousands of years 
in the painful history of man, no one had successfully dem- 
onstrated that slavery was more efficient than freedom, that 
serfs were more productive or happier than free men, that 
there is any enduring substitute for voluntary action with the 
greatest good as the common goal. And when you get right 
down to it, that’s what democracy is—a community in 
action with the greatest good as its goal. 

It is to this concept that the American Federation of 
Labor is dedicated. That is why the American Federation 
of Labor, during all its sixty-odd years of existence, has 
been the staunchest advocate of the American system of 
economic voluntarism. That is why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been a consistent opponent of all forms 
of totalitarianism, and that is why we have always exposed 
and fought against the encroachment of communism in our 
unions, in our government, and in the community generally. 
It is this concept—and this concept alone—that will enable 
postwar America to become a nation truly worthy of its re- 
turned heroes. Remembering this at all times—as we fight 
the war and as we plan for the days ahead—I am supremely 
confident of the future—the destiny of free workers, the 
destiny of a free people. 


What Is the Truth About China? 


THE GREAT MORAL DECISION OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


By WALTER H. JUDD, Representative from Minnesota 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., March 15, 1945 


ECAUSE our forefathers came from Europe, because 
our sentimental attachments have been there, and 
because the foreign history we studied was European 

history, most Americans have understood fairly well the 
nature of the struggle raging in Europe. Because we live 
in this hemisphere and because we have a Monroe Doctrine 
and a Panama Canal, naturally we have been concerned and 
informed about problems in this hemisphere. But up until 
Pearl Harbor Sunday most Americans simply could not or 
would not believe that either ancient or modern events in 
Asia could be of real significance to us. Yet when the war 
ends in Europe, as we hope and pray it will in not too dis- 
tant a future, America’s attention will inevitably shift more 


and more to the far Pacific, and we must know and under- 
stand the situations there better than we have in the past if 
we are to adopt wise policies which will bring the war there 
to a decisive conclusion with a minimum of cost in men and 
money and time, and with a maximum of security and trade 
for the future. 

We got into this war through Asia; and if America gets 
into another war, almost certainly it -vill also be through 
Asia. 

There are few subjects about which American thinking is 
more confused today than it is about China. During 1938, 
1939, and 1940, when I was going up and down the country 
reporting what I had seen in China in the preceding years, 
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including a period of 5 months under the Japanese Army, 
and trying to awaken my fellow citizens to the dangers of 
Japan’s and our own policies at that time, most people were 
inclined to say “Oh, don’t worry about the Japanese. You 
are unduly alarmed. After all, the Japanese can’t even lick 
the Chinese, and of course the Chinese can’t fight, so what 
could the Japanese do to us?” 

But that easy thinking was based on two false premises. 
The first was that the Chinese could not fight. I have always 
wondered just where anybody got that notion. The second 
was that we could fight—on short notice. And I have al- 
ways wondered where anybody got that notion. Where did 
anyone get the idea we could bring up a generation of youth 
believing that never again would Americans need to fight 
for their country, that they had little or no need to think 
about anything except their own comfortable ways; and then 
suddenly take them out of the university or off the farm or 
out of the factory and overnight convert them into trained 
warriors, conditioned emotionally as well as physically to 
stand up against the hardened veterans of Europe and Asia 
who had been taught to giory in killing. 

A great many American boys are dead today unnecessarily 
because we engaged in that sort of wishful thinking. 

Then one morning Japan gave us the worst defeat in our 
whole 168 years of independent history. We woke up with 
a start and said: “Why, those Japanese are good. And if 
they can do that to us, how in the world have the Chinese 
been able to hold out against them for four and a half years? 
The Chinese must be good, too.” Our estimate of the Chi- 
nese began to soar. 

Then Madam Chiang came to this country and she cap- 
tured American imagination as few foreigners ever had, and 
certainly as no Asiatic ever had. Our estimate of the Chinese 
soared still higher—too high. To hear many Americans talk, 
including commentators and columnists, practically every 
Chinese was wholly selfless in his devotion to his country, 
patriotically sacrificing everything for freedom and his na- 
tion’s welfare, and so forth. We who had lived there were 
concerned, and Chinese leaders were even more disturbed, 
because we and they knew that it was not a true picture of 
the situation in China or in any country, and that such over- 
idealization would inevitably lead to a swing-back into over- 
disillusionment. We are in the midst of that swing-back now. 
Those who a year ago could hardly find words good enough 
with which to describe our Chinese allies, now can hardly 
find words bad enough. To hear them talk now, all Chinese 
are lazy, are crooks, and grafters, are obstructionists, anti- 
foreign, hopelessly inefficient, split up into political factions 
interested more in preserving themselves than in defeating 
Japan, expecting us to do all the fighting, and so forth, and 
so forth. Between those two extremes, where is the truth? 
Some of you have asked me that question. I thought if you 
were going to ask my views, I ought to have a fresh look 
at the situation. I had been home for 6 years and I wanted 
to get the feel of things as they are in China today. So I 
went out to China last fall for that purpose. 

I had worked there 10 years as a medical missionary, 1 
year in Nanking, 5 years in south China, and 4 years in 
north China. I was able to talk in their own language with 
many Chinese whom I had known well in the past, doctors 
with whom I had worked, nurses we had trained in our hos- 
pitals, principals and teachers and students from our schools, 
presidents and deans of universities, businessmen. These 
people fled to west China to escape Japanese enslavement. 
They have fairly frequent contact back and forth across the 
lines with their relatives in occupied China. They know 
exactly what is going on. And they would sit down and dis- 
cuss with me as a friend their thoughts and hopes and fears 


as freely, I suspect, as they would with new American off- 
cials or Army officers or reporters, or perhaps even as frankly 
as they would with Mr. Wallace, who drops in for a few 
days and comes back with positive views as to just what 
should be done. I did not talk to high Chinese Government 
officials until the last 2 days. I talked with Chinese people. 
It is on the basis of such observations that I want to present 
some of the high lights, if I can. 

The first thing to say, is that we are being deluged nowa- 
days with a flood of reports from people who do not have 
an adequate background of experience in Asia. Some of you 
have traveled in the Orient and you remember your first 
glimpse of it. The poverty, the overcrowding, the dirt, the 
squalor, the disease, were all right out there in full view; 
and your first reaction was: “Why, these people are living 
almost like animals. Their condition is hopeless.” 

It was just about all you could take under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, wasn’t it? How much worse after almost 8 
years of war and invasion? 

In former years most reports on China came from Amer- 
icans who went out as missionaries, or as teachers, or as busi- 
nessmen, or as long-term reporters or students. They soon 
observed also the tapestries and cloisonnés, and porcelains, 
the literary achievements, the mature wisdom, the basic 
goodness and friendliness of the people. They wanted to live 
their lives happily there, so they looked for and found the 
best. They learned what the Chinese have long known, that 
the loveliest flower of all, the lotus, frequently grows in the 
most uninviting surroundings. 

But thousands of Americans are there today who are not 
interested in China’s culture. They did not go because they 
wanted to go. They went because they were sent, by their 
newspaper or by Uncle Sam. They are not looking for the 
best. They frequently see only the external things, almost all 
unprepossessing, and they do not like it. I find our boys 
abroad do not like any country except one, and that is the 
United States of America. They want only to get back to 
it. They write home to their families about the filth and the 
cruelties and the antiquated methods and what seem to be 
lackadaisical attitudes and all the rest. The fathers and 
mothers read it, and then they know all about China because 
their boy, John, well, he is there and he saw and he knows. 

Likewise most reporters—they do not want to be sent to 
that assignment and they do not like it. There are few Amer- 
ican girls out in Chungking, and few movies, and hardly any 
electric light most of the time, no running water, and no fun. 
It is an awful place to which to be sent. 

Understandably, these Americans tend to judge China, not 
in terms of China’s own past but in terms of the West. They 
assume the bad conditions are the result of the present Gov- 
ernment’s failures, when in reality conditions became not 
worse, but very much better under that Government in the 
years prior to the war. 

We must judge China not in relation to conditions in 
America, but in terms of conditions as they were in China 
20 years ago and 200 years ago. Outsiders without adequate 
background or historical perspective understandably play up 
the superficial differences, almost all to China’s disadvantage. 

The second fact which many fail to appreciate fully is that 
China was still in the midst of a great revolution when she 
was plunged into this war against her wishes. 

Revolutions are almost always disorderly and long-drawn- 
out affairs. It took the French 80 years to get through their 
revolution. There was a revolution and a counter revolu- 
tion; another revolution and another counter revolution; 
then the third revolution before they got political stability. 
It took us 90 years, including a great Civil War, before we 
got straightened out after our revolution. You will remem- 
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ber that when our Republic was older than China’s is, con- 
ditions in this country in the latter part of the War of 1812 
were so bad, the corruption and factionalism were so ram- 
pant in the Government, inefficiencies in the Army were so 
notorious, and the administration of affairs was so bad that 
representatives of the people of New England met in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and solemnly voted to secede. They were giving 
up as hopeless the attempt to get internal unity and stability 
in this struggling Republic. Their problem was child’s play 
compared to China’s. 

In addition to her internal difficulties, she was undergoing 
constant interference from without. It was only 4 years 
after the revolution began in 1911 that Japan tried to force 
on China the 21 demands which would have made China 
a vassal state. Four years later a group of 4 white men 
sitting at Versailles took Shantung, the sacred province of 
China, and tried to award it to Japan. Japan invaded that 
provinee again in 1927, took Manchuria in 1931, and bit off 
3 other pieces of Chinese territory in the next 6 years before 
starting full-scale war in 1937. In addition, several other 
nations were meddling in China’s affairs, trying to prevent 
her achieving real unity and strength. Naturally the Chinese 
were not able to get their revolution completed and a modern, 
eficient, unified, and democratic government set up. 

During our election last fall there were people in this 
country who were profoundly concerned as to what the 
effects on our country of a possible 16-year dynasty might 
be. But China had been under one dynasty, not for 16 years 
but for 267 years when her revolution began, and yet she is 
expected to have no internal trouble. 

Superimposed on the inevitable difficulties involved in 
carrying through a revolution, getting a new type of gov- 
ernment established and the people organized and unified, is 
a third factor. China is suffering acutely from what Mr. 
Churchill has well called “the diseases of defeat.” She has 
undergone seven and one-half years of almost uninterrupted 
reverses. She lost 80 per cent of her modern industry in the 
first 3 months of the war, because that industry was down at 
the ceast, where Japan struck. 

She has not had anything that could properly be called an 
arsenal since the fall of Hankow in 1938—6% years ago. 
Yet, we expect her men to be able to fight just as well as our 
boys can now. But we could not fight very well for a few 
months after Pearl Harbor, could we? Even with all our 
industry intact it still took us almost a year to get going. 
How about the British after Dunkerque? With enormous 
assistance from us it still took them over 2 years to get back 
on their feet. And yet the Chinese, after all these catastro- 
phies and with almost negligible supplies, are supposed to be 
just as fresh as a daisy and are berated as no good if they 
cannot start right now a vigorous counteroffensive to save our 
bases in south China. 

Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt made the basic decision 
right after Pearl Harbor, to hold defensively in the Pacific 
while disposing of Germany and Italy in Europe. The fun- 
damental strategy was to concentrate on beating Hitler first. 
So we poured over 98 per cent our our supplies into Europe, 
and sent less than 2 per cent to east Asia, and less than 10 
per cent of that went to the Chinese. Up until a few months 
ago when we finally began to consider the Chinese armies 
of sufficient importance to make an all-out effort to get more 
assistance to them, they had had only two-tenths of 1 per cent 
of all the supplies that we sent abroad to our allies. 

Now, suppose Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill had re- 
versed their decision, had decided to beat Japan first and 
sent 98 per cent of our aid to Asia. Where would England 
have been? She would have been gone long ago. Nobody 
would have cursed the British as cowards and worthless 


allies because they could not fight without arms. And Russia 
could not possibly have held as she did at Stalingrad, and 
she could not be doing what she is doing now, if she had not 
had help—lots of it. China did not get such help. 

We and our western allies made a decision which gave 
brilliant results in Europe. But that decision inevitably led 
to almost disastrous results in Asia. If we take the credit 
for good results in Europe, there is no way we can escape 
some of the responsibility for the bad results in Asia. We 
could not fight at full strength on both fronts. So we chose 
to concentrate first on one. That is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Why do we not stand up and admit the bad as well as 
the good effects of our decision, instead of trying to blame 
our Chinese allies for defeats that were inescapable if we 
could not help them more? I am not criticizing; I am merely 
trying to see things in perspective. 

China lost her major railroads in the first few months of 
the war. She lost control of the Yangtze River Valley, which 
is far more important to her transportation than the whole 
Mississippi River Valley is to us. These things made it im- 
possible to shift troops rapidly or to get food from the areas 
of plenty to those of acute deficiency. 

You have read of Chinese soldiers foraging on the com- 
mon people, and of Chinese peasants rising up against their 
own armies. You probably thought, “What kind of troops 
are these that take food from their own citizens? What kind 
of allies are these that will not support their own armies?” 
But the soldiers simply have to live off the land at times, 
or starve. And I would remind you that the same thing 
happened in our Revolution. George Washington’s men had 
to live off the land at times and they were royally hated and 
resisted by some of the Colonists because of that fact. 

Frequently the only way to transport food from areas in 
China where there are surpluses is for men to carry it. A 
Chinese coolie will carry about 130 pounds of rice 25 to 30 
miles a day; but he has to eat, and by the time he gets to 
where he is taking the rice, he has eaten it all up and has 
no way to get back. It is not as simple as some of the back- 
seat drivers in America imagine. 

We supplied the Japanese with Dodges, Fords, Chevrolet, 
Studebakers—I saw them by the thousand. We even sent 
over representatives of our great automobile and truck-manu- 
facturing companies to establish plants in Japan, so she would 
be sure to have enough. Her armies are on wheels. The 
Chinese are still afoot, leading donkeys, pushing wheelbar- 
rows, carrying loads on poles. 

In the Reader’s Digest of last August, I believe, there 
was an article written by an American woman who had 
lived for many years in France. She described the “diseases 
of defeat” as she saw them developing there. She described 
friends of hers whom she had known from childhood, people 
of the noblest birth and background and the finest education 
and the highest integrity and the most sensitive culture and 
personal charm. She told how she witnessed those friends 
being forced by the sheer urge to survive biologically, to 
abandon step by step all the niceties of civilization and be- 
come almost like hungry dogs in the street, fighting for a 
bone in order to live. 

There are social amenities and graces that we take for 
granted, but which are general only when people have food 
and order. This is one of the basic reasons why we simply 
must succeed in devising some other way than war of 
settling international disputes, because no civilization, no 
culture, can stand too prolonged or too frequent or too 
exhausting wars. 

What are the diseases of defeat? First, there is physical 
deterioration. I was shocked last fall by the appearance of 
many Chinese, particularly among the soldiers. I had seen 
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famine refugees in times past, and thought I was used to 
malnutrition, but this was even worse. The Chinese soldiers 
will have to have just plain good food for at least 6 months 
before anyone can possibly expect them to have the strength 
and vigor and stamina to start a counteroffensive. 

We Americans, if we believe all the advertisements we 
read, have to take a vitamin pill or two every day to get 
through that little let-down we are said to have in the middle 
of the afternoon, and most of us are pretty well supplied 
with vitamins in our regular diet. But the Chinese haven't 
had enough vitamins for years and years, and they are more 
jittery and irritable and restless than ordinarily, and they are 
tired. They are anemic, they are full of parasites and ma- 
laria and tuberculosis and dysentery. They have got to have 
adequate food and medical care. 

Then there is economic deterioration. China was able to 
keep her economy in surprisingly good balance until a com- 
plete blockade was slapped upon her in 1942, and that was 
not her fault. We and the British controlled the seas, but 
we could not keep the sea lanes open to China and the 
British could not hold Burma and so China was completely 
cut off. The blockade had the same effect on her as it had 
on our South in the War between the States. The South 
was not industrialized, as China is not industrialized. The 
South had to get supplies and equipment and machinery and 
munitions from abroad, just as China did. The South had to 
sell its cotton and other products abroad in order to get 
foreign exchange to keep its currency stable, just as China 
did. When the blockade shut off trade the South had to 
resort to the printing press and inflation resulted. It was 
this economic break-down and lack of supplies as a result 
of the blockade which led to the weakening and defeat of 
the South more than any other single factor. 

That same sort of economic deterioration and inflation 
has taken place in China since the blockade. And how did 
we try to cure it? One of the ways was by sending in paper 
money when we began to be able to fly over the hump. 
Here is a hundred-dollar bill, Chinese money, printed in 
America, by one of the American bank-note companies. 
This hundred-dollar bill is worth about 23 cents in Amer- 
ican money at the present time. We flew over the hump 
100,000 pounds of this paper money. That is a new way to 
cure inflation—less goods and more paper money. I talked 
to American officers over there who were bitter about the 
way we characteristically assume we can cure any problem 
with more money—and then blame the Chinese because they 
could not prevent inflation, 

Then there is moral deterioration—graft, corruption, 
profiteering, black market. These things develop in any 
country in war, and especially in defeat. But there are 
several things to say about the graft in China. First, while 
it is bad, it is not nearly as bad as I expected to find, con- 
sidering the circumstances. Second, there has always been 
in China, the “squeeze” system, which we consider graft, 
but they do not. Any Chinese who handles a transaction for 
you takes 10 per cent. If he takes 20 per cent, he is dis- 
honest; but, if he does not take 10 per cent, he is not con- 
sidered honest, he is just dumb. The Chinese say that dis- 
honesty consists in leaving somebody with the wrong impres- 
sion. So it is not graft from the Chinese point of view, 
because everybody knows perfectly well it is being done. It 
is “old custom,” has always been done, and everybody under- 
stands it. 

When Chinese come to this country and do business with 
us, they have to do it on our terms. And, Mr. Chairman, 
when we do business with them in their country, we have 
got to do it on their terms, that is if we want to get much 
accomplished. More missionary wives have lost both their 


money and their religion trying in vain to beat this “squeeze” 
system than from any other cause. 

When the Chinese do it, it is “graft”; when we do it, it 
is a commission. But it is the same thing. 

If some Americans, whether in the General Accounting 
Office or the War Department, or elsewhere, try to insist 
that the Chinese do just as we wish, they will not rudely 
defy us, they will be very obliging and sweet about it, but 
things will not get done just the same. All through history 
people have been trying to force the Chinese to do this or 
that. No one has yet succeeded for long. We will save effort 
and money, and get better results if we have the sense not 
to try, even as we are not trying to force Stalin to let his 
handling of our lend-lease goods be supervised by us. 

Newly arrived Americans may be unable to understand 
why Chinese do not instantly see how much “better” our 
ways are than theirs. Well, we are only 168 years old and 
not doing so well in spots. They will wait until we are 1,000 
years old and then see how we are coming along before 
they will scrap all they have learned and take over our 
system en bloc. Our gadgets are better than theirs, but our 
manners are much worse. Of the two the latter is to them 
the more important. They have been as unfavorably im- 
pressed by many of our aggressive, rude go-getters as some of 
our people there have been unfavorably impressed by their 
mechanical backwardness and their refusal to get as excited 
about things as we do. 

Doubtless you have read Leland Stowe’s book or other 
reports about the graft on the Burma Road—and the graft 
was there. But, as one American colonel, who has been out 
there all the time, told me, “If the Chinese had stolen every- 
thing we sent over the Burma Road, it still would have been 
nothing compared to what some of our other allies have 
stolen.” Chiang Kai-shek shot some ringleaders and tried 
his best to clean things up, but he could not completely elim- 
inate the graft any more than we have been able to stop it in 
our own Army. 

That is the third thing to say. Look at the graft by Amer- 
icans—and with far less excuse. After 1 got to China and 
saw what some Americans were doing, I felt ashamed. You 
have not heard much about it there, but recently you 
have read some sorry stories out of France, where hundreds 
of Americans are engaged in cheating their own Govern- 
ment. And they do not need to do it, in order to exist. 
They get $50 a month and good food. And there are officers 
involved, too. When we look at our own corruption without 
any cause except moral break-down, it seems to me that we 
ought to be slow about jumping too severely on people who 
are starving and drain some gasoline out of a bomber or 
jeep, when no one is looking, and sell it in the black market 
to keep their families alive another week or so. Let him 
that is without sin in this respect cast the first stone. If 
America were to go through half of what China has gone 
through, for half as long, and come through in no worse 
condition internally, I should be astonished and proud. 

Then there is political deterioration. In any country the 
“outs” want to get in, and, when the “ins” have almost 
nothing but defeats to show, the “outs” inevitably increase 
their opposition. They complain to those in power, “Why 
did not you follow our advice, our policy, then the country 
would not be in such trouble? Get out! Let us have some 
other party in control.” You know, we in America do not 
wait to attack our leaders until they have defeats. We start 
sniping at them if their victories are not right on schedule— 
our schedule. 

The surprising thing is not that there has been and is 
opposition in China to Chiang Kai-shek. The miracle is 
that after 7 years of almost unending defeats he still has 
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the confidence of an overwhelming majority of the Chinese 
that he is still in the ring—a little wobbly, to be 
sure, but not on the ropes—and that he is still slugging away 
on our side. We ought to be thanking God that he is still 
able to divert much of Japan’s strength from ourselves, in- 
stead of complaining too bitterly because he has not been 
able in the midst of all his disasters to carry out a lot of 
internal reforms, desirable and important as they are. 
Where is our sense of proportion ? 

And when there is political deterioration, and opposition 
grows and there are “subversive” attacks on those in power, 
then, of course, there follows governmental deterioration. 
When a Nation’s unity begins to break down, those respon- 
sible for order always reach out and restrict freedoms. They 
increase censorship, they tighten up on the radio, tighten up 
on the newspapers, they hand out propaganda instead of 
information, they have agents to keep watch over any sus- 
pected malcontents. If it is in some other country, we call 
it a Gestapo. If it is in our own country, we call it an 
F. B. I. ; 

Not a bomb has dropped in our American streets. There 
has been no internal violence or armed rebellion, and yet 
would anyone contend that we have all our demcratic free- 
doms in America today? 

Mr. Churchill announced today they are going to hold 
an election in England after the war. England, the mother 
of parliaments and the oldest democracy, has not dared risk 
an election for 10 years in a time of trouble. Yet you have 
heard Chiang Kai-shek cursed up and down because he has 
not held an election in the midst of a cruel war for sheer 
survival and in a country. which has never before held an 
election in its 4,000 years of history, and half of which is 
occupied by an enemy and 80 per cent of whose people 
cannot read and write. It is ridiculous. Yet he has gone to 
the extreme length of saying that he will call next Novem- 
ber, even before the war is over, the constitutional conven- 
tion which was scheduled for 1937 but which had to be post- 
poned because of the war’s outbreak. 

The established democracies all restrict their people’s free- 
doms in war, even in victory; but Chiang is supposed to 
extend freedoms in his country even in the midst of defeat. 
It is an absurd counsel of perfection. 

Then there is deterioration of morale, one more of the 
diseases of defeat. You can hold on indefinitely as long as 
you have hope, or can see a turn in the road ahead; but if you 
begin to lose faith in the ultimate objectives of some of your 
allies, then something goes out of you. That is what is 
happening in China’s heart and therefore to morale. Under 
Chiang’s leadership they have done their best to hold the 
line against Japan so that we in the West could concentrate 
on beating Hitler first. They have tried to do their part 
loyally according to the strategy which we determined. They 
do not wholly like that strategy because it put them last, 
though they had been fighting tyranny first, but they ac- 
cepted it without complaining. But now there is a mounting 
fear that, no matter how great their efforts and their sacri- 
fices, they are not going to be given a chance to become really 
strong, free and independent in their own right. They won- 
der whether they may not be sold down the river in the 
peacemaking, whether the western nations in the old power- 
politics way are not already dividing up Asia and even China 
into spheres of influence, and will demand so-called friendly, 
that is, puppet, not free governments. 

I witnessed this effect last fall when I was in Chungking. 
Two white men who had not been in China met in Quebec, 
and there in North America, in the Western Hemisphere, 
and without a single Asiatic present, they announced that 
they had come to settle the fate of Asia, where live one-half 
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of all the people in the world. Was that calculated to in- 
crease Chinese confidence and morale? Why should they 
fight for white men’s schemes? 

Defeats from one’s enemy are bad enough; verbal attacks 
and pressures from one’s allies are even worse. They are 
the straw which has threatened to break the back of China’s 
resistance. 

For over a year there has been in this country a concerted 
propaganda campaign against the Central Government of 
China and the Generalissimo. There are three main sources. 
One is some of the imperialists of Europe. They know the 
foundation stone of the whole colonial system in Asia is 
people’s continuing to believe that all Orientals are con- 
genitally incapable of governing themselves as democracies. 
If China gets on her feet and moves along progressively 
under her own power, that fallacy is automatically exploded 
and the foundation of the empires begins to collapse. Even 
if the Filipinos succeed, it will endanger the colonial system. 
Therefore the imperialists seldom miss an opportunity to 
point out faults and defects in China. 

When Mr. Churchill got back from Quebec, he said, in 
his first speech in Parliament that “after all the lavish aid 
which America has given to China, these defeats in China 
are most disappointing and vexatious.” 

I was reminded of a story Jesus once told, about a man 
who had some very great debts, and he and his family were 
going to be sold into slavery because he could not pay the 
debts; but he plead that he be given another chance, and 
he was forgiven. And then the self-same man went out and 
grabbed somebody who owed him a hundred pence and 
without mercy threw him in jail. 

England did not do so well in Belgium and France. Did 
we jump on her? No. She had some rather “disappointing 
and vexatious” defeats in Greece and Crete and Tobruk and 
in Burma. Did we spend our time pointing them out? No 
—we redoubled our efforts to help hold her up. And she 
had had really lavish aid—millions of tons and billions of 
dollars werth of supplies. How much had China had? 

The Chinese had never complained publicly about the 
smallness of the assistance they had received but after that 
statement by Mr. Churchill, a Chinese official spokesman in 
Chungking called in the newspaper reporters the next day, 
not to complain even then, but merely to set the record 
straight. He told them just how much aid the Chinese had 
received from America. It was the amount required to keep 
one American division in the field for 1 week. 

The next day reporters in Washington asked a high 
American official about that and he got around it with one 
of the fast curves at which he is so skillful. He said, “Why, 
we are shipping more than 20,000 tons a month over the 
hump to China.” That seemed to give the lie to what the 
Chinese were saying. But it did not. What he said was 
perfectly true, but it was one of those technically correct 
statements that nevertheless leave a wrong impression. The 
catch was in the word “China.” The material was going to 
the place on the map called China, yes, but almost all of it 
was going to the American Air Force in China. Only a 
dribble got to the Chinese. 

We have trained and equipped two Chinese Armies to 
fight in Burma. They have done a magnificent job, liberating 
Burma so it can be taken back into one of the empires. But, 
to put as much into training Chinese for saving their own 
country—no. 

Now, I understand the military reasons for what we have 
done in Burma and so do you, but, if you were the last 
stop on the longest line of communications in the world, and 
if the stuff which was started to you got diverted elsewhere 
if anyone anywhere along the line wanted it, and if you 
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had been fighting and starving all these years, you, too, 
would wonder whether you were not being played for a 
sucker, whether you were not just being used to hold the 
line for the white man until he could finish in Europe and 
then come to Asia to make the final kill, and reestablish 
himself on top once more, the old status quo restored, with 
its special privileges for white men. Would that encourage 
you to fight? 

I am not saying anything here which we did not say to 
members of the British Government, including Mr. Eden— 
Mr. Churchill was in Quebec—when some of us Congress- 
men were over there last fall. True friendship for England 
and determination to cooperate closely with her in the days 
ahead required us to lay the cards on the table. It is unfair 
to the British and to our other allies not to make clear that 
we Americans will never pledge our men and resources to 
maintain any empire or to prevent other people from doing 
the same sort of thing we ourselves did in 1776. 

One of the reasons that took some of us to England—both 
Democrats and Republicans—was to try to establish con- 
tacts with younger men in the British Parliament and Gov- 
ernment with whom we could talk a common language in 
planning for the future. I speak with the utmost respect and 
admiration and gratitude for Mr. Churchill as a war leader. 
America can never fully repay its debt to him. He is un- 
questionably the authentic voice of the British people for the 
war. I hope, and I believe I can assure you, that he is not 
the authentic voice of all the British people for the peace. 

I take off my hat to the greatness of the men who build 
the world’s empires. They were giants, but of a day that is 
gone. I am not talking about the British Commonwealth. 
That sort of voluntary free association is the hope of the 
future. But empires are the way of the past. Let us not 
delude ourselves or anyone else. 

Nobody can accuse me of being anti-British. I went up 
and down this country urging assistance for England 2 
years before most Americans would admit her fate was any 
of our business. It is just because I want closest collabora- 
tion with the British people in the years ahead that I plead 
with them not to make it impossible by trying to restore 
the status quo in Asia. 

Do you remember when we landed in north Africa, and, 
for the first time in all the war, the tide turned and it became 
reasonably certain that we could win? Within a week Mr. 
Churchill made the speech in which he made it clear that 
he ‘“‘did not become His Maijesty’s First Minister to preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire.” You see, he 
gets there first. He declares his objectives and then, if any 
of us naive persons come along with the idea that this war has 
something to do with human freedom, even for Asiatics, we 
are told, “Oh, you mustn’t say that; you are creating dis- 
unity among the Allies.” What I would like to know is 
why don’t we get there first once? Why not let him or 
someone else be the one that is creating disunity? 

I am not ashamed of the principles of freedom and equality 
on which this Nation was founded and for which it has 
stood. Our allies do not hesitate to declare their position, 
frankly and frequently, just in case, as Mr. Churchill put 
it, “there should be any mistake about it in any quarter.” 
Why should we be less forthright? Instead of timidly won- 
dering, “What will Churchill do? What will Mr. Stalin 
say? What will somebody else think?” Why do not we 
decide what we ourselves think and then make it clear in 
unmistakable terms? We do not need to condemn any other 
nation’s position. All we need to do is to declare our own. 
Seventy-five per cent of the people of the world would rally 
in eager support of a clear statement of what we really be- 
lieve and stand for in Asia as well as elsewhere. If we do 


not do it quickly, it will soon be too late to do it without 
risking serious clashes with our allies. 

Just a year ago in this city an eminent Chinese physician 
—he is not an official or a politician, he was here on a scien- 
tific mission—said, “When we lost our great cities back in 
1937, 1938, and 1939, and our cause seemed hopeless, our 
hearts were heavy, but our spirits were high. We knew we 
were on the side of right and justice. We knew that even- 
tually even you and the others who were helping the Japan- 
ese would realize the true situation and come to our side. 
Now you are in the war on our side and we have powerful 
allies. It is clear we can win over Japan. But we are more 
discouraged now than ever before.” I asked, “Why?” He 
said, “Because, despite all our sacrifices, despite our bleeding 
ourselves white to buy for you the precious months in which 
you could rearm and carry out your strategy of beating 
Hitler first, despite all our efforts to cooperate, loyally, we 
fear that we are likely to be betrayed in the political settle- 
ments, that we may not be permitted a real chance to estab- 
lish a truly free republic.” 

I asked, “Why do you fear that?” He said, “Because we 
know Tory England and other imperialist powers do not 
want us to be free and strong, for that would put ‘dangerous’ 
ideas into the minds of other Asiatic peoples. We have reason 
to fear that the Russians do not want us to be really free, 
strong, and independent. We know you Americans do. Your 
record is perfectly clear. It has been during all your years 
of contact with Asia and especially in the Philippines. We 
know you want us to be free, but we fear you are already 
so deeply involved in compromises and these power-politics 
deals that when it comes to a show-down you will not be 
willing to stand up and be counted on the side of human 
freedom, if to do so means that you have to oppose the wishes 
and views of your powerful allies, England and Russia. 
They have might. We Chinese do have only right.”’ 

They could have had peace by deserting their allies. In- 
stead they have spent themselves to exhaustion; their military 
weakness is not a disgrace but a badge of honor. But they 
fear honor will not count—only power. Surely we can un- 
derstand why there has been deterioration of morale in China. 

We have only one objective in Asia, and that is to defeat 
Japan, but some other nations have two objectives. The 
second one is to defeat Japan, the first is to restore their 
empires or to block out new spheres of influence. 

We want only to make Japan lose so we can come home; 
but there are others who want to win the war so they can 
stay on in control of the resources, man-power, bases, indus- 
try, and markets of Asia. 

I tell you, the American people have to get down to bed- 
rock and see also that it is not enough to beat Japan, if we 
would have peace. We have to win the war so it will stay 
won, and for freedom, or we will have to do it over again 
under infinitely more difficult circumstances. 

The second source of the propaganda against the Govern- 
ment of China and against the Chiangs personally, is the 
Communist group in China, and the Communists in Amer- 
ica. I will put documents on this into the Record at a later 
date. I want to be careful not to be misunderstood at this 
point, because to many Americans, the word “Communist” 
automatically means Russia. One of the things I waated to 
find out in China was how much, if any, is the Kremlin be- 
hind the Communists in China. Russia’s official conduct with 
regard to the Chinese Communists since they made a pact 
with Chiang in September 1937, has been perfectly correct 
and circumspect. There was no evidence that I could find 
or hear about that Moscow has been backing or supplying, 
either with materials or with guidance, the Communist gov- 
ernment in China during the last 7 years. 
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Se I am not making charges against the Russians. But I 
m charging that the Communists in China and the Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers in this country are working 
primarily in terms of what they believe will best serve Rus- 
future policies and interests. I am increasingly con- 
vinced the Chinese Communists are first Communist and 
second Chinese, just as we know American Communists are 
first Communists and second Americans. In the case of the 
Chinese Communists this is a reluctant reversal of the opin- 
ion I held some years ago. I, too, was taken in for a time 
by the talk of their being just agrarian reformers, just Chi- 
nese patriots struggling only for the freedom of China and 
for democracy. I am convinced now the primary allegiance 
of the Chinese Communists is to Russia, whether Russia 
wants it that way or not, and their purpose is to make Russia 
overwhelmingly the strongest power in Asia as well as in 
Europe, which I think would be as bad in the long run for 
Russia as it would for Asia and for ourselves, requiring 
enormous armaments and constant tensions and suspicions 
which | hope profoundly will not have to be in the post-war 
world. 

How can the Chinese Government be asked to furnish 
arms to a rebel government whose primary allegiance it has 
every reason to believe is to a foreign power? No govern- 
ment in the world could be rightly expected to do that. The 
Communists cannot be given full recognition in China until 
they are willing to give up their separate army. That they 
have never been, and, | think, never will be, willing to do. 

Let me just sketch their history. 

Beginning in 1927, the Communists tried to win in China 
by bloody revolution. For 8 months, May to December in 
1930 | was in an area under their control down in south 
China. IL saw first-hand their utterly ruthless purges and 
slaughterings of anyone who crossed their will. But they 
could not win converts by that method because the Chinese 
are basically too peace loving and orderly a people. Then 
they shifted the party line to confiscation of all property and 
redistribution among the workers. That too failed. It may 
be possible in some countries to buy the good will and sup- 
port of a good many by taking other people’s things, whether 
by taxation or otherwise, and redistributing them by govern- 
ment hand-outs, but the Communists couldn’t do it on any 
large scale with the Chinese because the Chinese have too 
highly developed a sense of private property, what is mine 
and what is thine. So, when the Communists in China had 
reached the end of their rope, they shifted to another method. 
‘They adopted a great propaganda program to sell to the 
world the belief that they are merely downtrodden patriots, 
seeking to escape the tyranny and oppressions of Chiang Kai- 
shek in order to get freedom and establish democracy—just 
like our forefathers were in 1776. By talking about freedom 
and democracy and unity and so forth, and by calling all 
who disagree with them Fascists and dictators, they have 
succeeded in selling to millions of Americans one of the 
greatest hoaxes any unsuspecting people ever bought in all 
history. I spent more time and effort in China on this than 
on any other subject, including a morning discussing it with 
Mr. Lin Tsu-han, the chairman of their soviet government, 
the so-called border region government, and I can assure 
you that their propaganda is a gigantic fraud. They know, 
like Hitler, that if a big claim is made often enough, a lot 
of people will come to believe it is the truth. It is amazing 
how many American people will gullibly take good words 
as a substitute for facts. 

The Communists have said, first of all, that Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Government will not unite with them in the 
fight against Japan. Now is it not to our country’s interest 
to have China united? Therefore, must we not insist that 





Chiang Kai-shek and the established Government of China 
cooperate with the Communists ? 

But is it not strange that no one ever insists that the 
Communists cooperate with the government? 

Their argument is given credence by some Americans on 
the naive assumption that the Communists are just a political 
faction, a minority or an opposition and in war we need co- 
operation, even a coalition, of all parties. We ask why will 
not Chiang take in the Communists as Roosevelt takes a few 
Republicans into his Cabinet. But there is a very consider- 
able difference. We Republicans do not maintain a private 
army exercising arbitrary armed control over whole sections 
of the country because we do not like some New Deal pol- 
icies. But the Communists do have a private army and a 
separate government. They are not just a political party. 
They are an armed rebellion. 

We in America ought to understand such a situation. We 
had a slavery party in our country, and for 50 years we had 
compromises such as the Missouri Compromise, the 1850 
Compromise, trying to cooperate, reconcile, unite. But when 
the slavery faction pulled away and went down to Alabama 
and set up a separate government with a separate flag and a 
separate currency and separate taxes and a separate army 
under a separate command, did we unify then? Or recon- 
cile ourselves to the situation? No. We fought them for 4 
years in one of the bloodiest wars of all history. We, who 
fought for 4 years against our brothers to prevent a splitting 
of our country, are now in the intolerable position of con- 
stantly condemning Chiang Kai-shek because he will not 
consent to a splitting of his country—and under the name 
of “unity.” 

Perhaps you recall seeing this three-quarter page adver- 
tisement by the Communists last summer in papers all over 
the country, in which Earl Browder says: “The time is 
more than ripe for the United States to insist that the 
Chungking Government shall put its house in order with a 
real, not a formal, unification of all Chinese fighting forces.” 
Mr. Chairman, the United States has no more right to in- 
sist that Chiang start arming the Communists against him- 
self than Chiang has to insist that Roosevelt “put his house 
in order” by getting a real unification of all anti-Japanese 
forces in America. He would have to take into his Cabinet 
as a starter, William Randolph Hearst, Col. Robert Mc- 
Cormick, and Hamilton Fish, because they were anti-Japan- 
ese long before he was. 

Mr. Chairman, the word “unity” means one, not two; 
one government, not two; and one army, not twe. Chiang 
has said from the beginning and during all these 7 years, and 
reiterated the offer last month, that he will accept them in 
a coalition government immediately if they will become just 
a political party; that is, will give up their separate army 
and their separate government. For us to insist that Chiang 
Kai-shek reconcile himself to a splitting of his own country 
and send military supplies to an armed rebellion is to ask 
him to be a traitor. Of course, he has not been willing to 
do it, and will not, unless the Communists will, first of all, 
give up their separate government and army. There is no 
law or logic whereby the head of a legitimate government 
can be asked to recognize, let alone assist, a wholly independ- 
ent sovereignty within his own country. 

But Chiang has leaned over backward in long suffering 
and patience trying to get the Communists to play ball in 
the war against Japan. He offered last fall to put the Chi- 
nese Government’s armies under an American general's com- 
mand if the Communists would do the same. They refused. 
In recent negotiations he suggested a committee to try to 
work out a way to get all the Chinese forces coordinated 
against Japan. He would put the Chinese Government on 
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a basis of equality with the Communists, each having one 
representative, and the third man of the committee an Amer- 
ican officer if the United States would consent to that. The 
Communists rejected the offer. Well, just what do they 
want? Do they expect to appoint all three of the members 
of the committee? Their pretenses are clearly exposed. It 
is impossible to get unity with them because there is no con- 
cession Chiang can make, short of complete surrender, which 
they will accept. They do not want unity. What they want 
is all the advantages of appearing to want unity so they can 
get arms and sympathy and support from abroad, while at 
the same time having all the advantages of complete inde- 
pendence. They are stalling along, taking advantage of 
Chiang’s tolerance to expand their own strength while he 
weakens his in fighting the Japanese. 

If they can stall along thus until the war in Europe ends, 
then they can hope for powerful support from Russia. They 
can try an “October revolution” in the hope of getting con- 
trol of all of China. If that fails, they can at least rebel and 
try to split off north China, including Manchuria—of course, 
in the name of freedom—and then the new “independent 
democracy” can invite Russia in to protect it as she is pro- 
tecting the new “independent” governments in easter Europe. 
The new “North China” can even voluntarily insist, if it 
desires, on being taken in as one of the united socialist soviet 
republics. I do not like to make such suggestions. But I do 
not believe any unbiased person can go through all the evi- 
dence and escape the belief that this is the sort of thing Com- 
munists in China have in mind. 

They claim they must have their separate army, because 
otherwise Chiang will destroy them, and that he is more in- 
terested in fighting Communists than in fighting the Japan- 
ese. There is no evidence whatsoever in his record to support 
that accusation. Look at the number of men who fought 
Chiang Kai-shek and who, after he defeated them, were not 
destroyed but were taken into his army and government and 
are today being used in high positions. I do not know of 
any other record in history that will surpass his in this res- 
pect. Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general, fought him for 
years. When Feng had a change of heart, Chiang Kai-shek 
took him in, and he is now in charge of training Chiang’s 
troops. Yen Hsi-shan, the Governor of Shansi Province, 
fought Chiang for years. I served as physician for Yen and 
his family. He finally agreed to unite with the Central Gov- 
ernment and he is still in charge of his own troops as a part 
of the Chinese Armies. Man after man of the war lords 
and independent leaders, like Li Tsung-jen and Pai Chung- 
hsi, agreed to give up their separate armies and come in with 
Chiang Kai-shek, when the nation faced the Japanese peril, 
and he has not destroyed a single one of them. Only the 
Communists have refused to unite against the common 
enemy. 

If Chiang’s primary purpose had been to destroy the Com- 
munists, why did he not do it in 1938 or 1939 when they 
were much weaker and he much stronger? Can anyone 
imagine a real dictator or tyrant allowing a rebellion to 
simmer along for 7 years within his own domain? Such a 
claim does not make sense. Yet many have believed it. 

The Communists are selling us a gold brick when they 
try to make us think that they must maintain their army or 
be destroyed. They maintain their separate army because 
they want to seize power after Chiang has armed them with 
American supplies under the pretext of unity. 

And that brings up the next argument; that Chiang Kai- 
shek is not democratic, but that the Communists are—that 
since we Americans are democratic, therefore, we should 
support all democratic movements and that means support 
the Communists. But of course, neither Chiang Kai-shek’s 


government nor the Communists are democratic in our sense 
of protecting the full rights of minorities and of opposition 
parties. China has never in her history had a political demo- 
cracy, although there is more social democracy, less of class, 
than in America. 

I investigated this talk about democracy. Since most of 
the Chinese people still cannot read and write, I asked Mr. 
Lin how the Communists mark their ballots in their so-called 
elections. “Well,” I was told, “We have a system of bowls, 
and the voter who cannot read or write drops a bean into 
the bowl of the man who is his choice.” 

I said, “I would like to know whether the voting is in 
private or out in public, because, if it is done in secret, I 
can imagine how easy it would be for some people I have 
read about in some cities in America to stuff that ballot box. 
They could fill the bowl with beans out of their sleeves in 
one trip into the booth. And if it is out in public so that the 
ever-present Communist police can be sure that the voter 
drops in only one bean, you do not imagine he would drop 
his bean into the wrong bowl, do you, if he wanted to retain 
his head?” All Mr. Lin could do was grin. 


The real low-down on this pretense of democracy came 
from the experience of the newspaper reporters who went 
up to the Communist area last fall. Some of them were 
taken in by the show that was presented to them and are 
now bringing out the sort of reports I spoke about earlier. 
But two of them told me that in the whole 5 weeks they 
were not permitted to talk privately to any Chinese they 
wished. That tells the story. Of course, they did not hear 
anything unfavorable. All those Chinese that are living, or 
that want to live, ardently praised the Communist regime. 

It is perfectly true the indoctrinated members are fanatical 
in their loyalty to it. They are almost monastic in their de- 
votion, as a Catholic priest put it. Unfortunately, a great 
many people accept such devotion to a cause as meaning the 
cause must be a good, or even a righteous, cause. But would 
we admit that Hitler’s cause is good just because his storm 
troopers are utterly devoted to him? The Japanese on Iwo 
Jima support their Emperor fanatically. That does not mean 
we should support him, does it? 

I have never seen such absolute devotion voluntarily given 
as in the Communist armies and among their political agitat- 
ors. I have never seen vice or a case of venereal disease 
among them, which surely is unique. It is also true that they 
have done a lot with very little and have improved the con- 
dition of some groups, partly by giving the have-nots what 
they confiscated from the haves, partly by brilliantly skillful 
propaganda and organization of the peasants. But it is at 
the price of rigid regimentation and the loss of basic freedoms. 

True Marxism cannot win in China as it did in Russia, 
because its primary appeal is to the totally dispossessed, such 
as the serfs in Russia were. But China is not a nation of 
serfs. It is predominantly a nation of lower middle-class 
people. Most every family has had a little piece of land for 
centuries. A hardheaded Chinese family does not take the 
little piece of land that it has, and just because it is inade- 
quate dump it into a common pot on somebody’s promise that 
up around the corner somewhere is something better. There- 
fore, those whom the Communists cannot persuade they 
either coerce, or liquidate as ‘“‘anti-Marxist counter-revolu- 
tionaries’—their own spokesman’s phrase. 


I think they have real democracy within their own party 
—that is the source of much of their strength—but when it 
comes to extending democratic rights to those who disagree 
with them, their record is infinitely worse than that of the 
Central Government. They use the word as a slogan by 
which to get support from abroad. 
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‘The most devastating exposure of the fraudulent nature of 
their so-called democracy is the document I hold in my hand. 
It is the annual report of Chairman Lin Tsu-han last year 
to the Communist government. You will note it is not an 
ancient document from the days before the Communists be- 
came, we are told, just agrarian reformers. It is dated 
August 1944, and Mr. Lin gave it to me personally last 
October. He thought it would win me over. Actually noth- 
ing else could be so eloquent in refuting their claim of de- 
mocracy. May I read a sentence or two? 

He is talking about the four main “defects” in their Com- 
munist government which they have striven to remedy. He 
says one was “the tendency of liberalism which found its 
expression in the nominal obedience but actual disobedience 
of Government policies, in the neglect of discipline, in the 
indifference to the mistakes of other fellow workers’—that 
is, the party members are not spying with proper diligence on 
other citizens and even other party members—‘and in the 
want of alertness against bad elements.” It is a vice if the 
Communist government is not alert to “bad elements’; that 
is, to any who disagree with it. But it is a crime if Chiang is 
alert to “bad elements’; that is, to his opposition, namely, 
the Communists. 

Mr. Lin continues, “Last year this tendency was corrected 
after the continued movement for purging non-Marxist 
ideology.” That tells you how much freedom of thought 
and real democracy there are in the movement we are asked 
to support on those grounds. 

The other main Communist argument for foreign con- 
sumption is that they are doing the bulk of the fighting 
against Japan and therefore we should support them just as 
we supported Tito rather than Mihailovitch, because Tito 
was allegedly doing most of the fighting against Germany. 
Mihailovitch was said to be a collaborationist, and therefore 
we should not support him. But no one can accuse Chiang 
of being a collaborationist. As a matter of painful fact, we 
were the collaborationists with Japan—for four and a half 
years; and I fear might still be today if Japan had not been 
so stupid as to attack us. Chiang is the one political leader 
iumong the Big Four who has not been a collaborationist, 
whose record is completely clear on that point. 

What are the facts on this matter of fighting the Japanese ? 
There have been hundreds of skirmishes between the Com- 
munists and the Japanese, especially when the latter sent out 
expeditions to seize or destroy the crops. But no neutral 
observer has seen anything that could be called a battle be- 
tween the Communists and the Japanese since September 
1937. On the other hand, they have witnessed a dozen ter- 
rific battles between Chiang’s troops and the Japanese, several 
in the last year. 

The Japanese have made no serious effort tc destroy the 
bases of the Communists who are alleged to be the real anti- 
Japanese elements, but the Japanese have launched repeated 
campaigns to destroy Chiang Kai-shek’s bases and his armies, 
which are said not to be fighting the Japanese. Is that not 
odd ? 

The definitive answer to this argument that Communists 
are doing most of the fighting can readily be determined 
from observing the behavior of the Japanese. Let me make 
it concrete. I was working in our hospital in Fenchow, 
Shansi Province, when the Japanese finally captured the city 
on February 17, 1938. In the next 2 weeks they pushed on 
west 75 miles to the Yellow River, which separates us from 
the Communist province of Shensi. There the Japanese have 
been within a hundred miles of the Communist capital, Ye- 
nan, for just over 7 years, and have not made a single major 
effort to get that Communist capital. I wish somebody 
would explain that. Have the Japanese ever allowed grass 


to grow under their feet when there was a real threat to 
them? When we got air bases in south China last summer 
that threatened the Japanese, they drove down a thousand 
miles at terrific cost and captured those bases. No reason- 
able person can come to any other conclusion than that the 
Japanese have been shrewd enough to see that since it had 
proved most difficult to knock the Chinese out by direct as- 
sault, then the best way to weaken China is to allow the 
Communists to continue their work of disrupting and dis- 
unifying and discrediting the government of China, breaking 
it down from within. The real “secret weapon” of the Japa- 
nese against China and therefore against us has been the 
Communists of China, ably assisted by some of our own 
people, sincere, but in my judgment grievously misguided. 

What I want. to ask is, whom do such Americans think 
they are hurting by their propaganda for the Communists? 
Surely our own country most of all. That means it involves 
the life of every American boy fighting against Japan. 

I dislike even more to mention the third main source of 
the propaganda against the Government of China. A lot 
of it is approved, even inspired, by persons in our own War 
and State Departments. There are several reasons for this 
sorry spectacle. There has been a fundamental difference of 
opinion from the beginning between Chiang Kai-shek and 
some of our leaders as to the best way to fight the war. 
Chiang Kai-shek maintained we could not beat the Japanese 
from the air or from the sea; they must be beaten on the 
mainland of Asia. That means huge ground forces. Did 
we prefer to use American ground troops or Chinese? If 
the latter, then we must build up China and her industry. 
Chiang Kai-shek argued, in effect, that the more limited our 
tonnage over the hump, the more imperative that we use 
that tonnage, not for finished munitions, rifles, bullets and 
bombs, but rather for machinery to make the munitions in 
China. 

But that program looked so hopelessly long to us, and we 
could not wait. We were going to lick Japan in a hurry. 
So we put practically all of our supplies to China into our 
Air Force. I spent hours last spring arguing against this 
policy with some of our leaders. I do not know much about 
military strategy, but I do know something about the Japan- 
ese Armies. I lived under them. I begged our experts not 
to put all their eggs in one basket—air power. You cannot 
beat a people just by air attack. It has never been done yet. 
But we thought we could in the case of Japan, and so we 
poured everything into our Air Force, and one of our air 
officers in China last September, the day after they blew up 
our air base at Kweilin, told me: “We were wrong.” But 
some in Washington want to lay on the Chinese all the 
blame for our reverses. 

An air force is no good without air bases, and it is proved 
that air bases cannot be defended against determined ground 
assault without ground troops. We did not have any com- 
bat ground troops in China. And I was told by Americans 
there that we did not give the Chinese infantry who had to 
defend those bases one rifle or one machine gun or even one 
bullet for the job. We put $60,000,000 into one base at 
Kweilin and now the Japanese have the base because we 
did not equip the Chinese to defend it. Does it do anybody 
any good to alibi by shouting that the Chinese cannot fight? 
Of course they cannot under those circumstances. 

After going along according to our own views for almost 
3 years, we were further back in China than when we began, 
and so last fall, we finally had to send out Donald Nelson 
to start building up China’s industry, doing the thing that 
Chiang Kai-shek had told us 3 years earlier we would have 
to do. It was a bitter pill for our military pride to swallow. 
We were wrong in this respect—and the Chinese were right, 
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and we did not like to admit it. It was easier to lay the 
blame for our failures on someone else; so, the constant bar- 
rage from Washington about the inefficiency, cowardice. cor- 
ruption, and so forth, of Chiang’s armies—partly true, but 
not the whole truth. 

You read the article by Hanson Baldwin in the Reader's 
Digest last summer telling how generally no good the Chi- 
nese armies are. Where did he get that line? He hadn’t 
been out there. He got it from our War Department. Where 
do the columnists get their gossip about conditions in China? 
Mostly from our own War Department and other Wash- 
ington officials. I am sorry to say this, and I say it not to 
criticize our leaders but only because I see what it is doing 
to the hearts of Allies on whose ability to hold on in con- 
fidence, our own hopes of early victory depend. It is too 
dangerous a pastime. 

In a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post there was 
a typical article called Vinegar Joe and the Reluctant 
Dragon. Its main facts were essentially correct, but the main 
conclusions drawn therefrom were essentially incorrect. 
Chiang’s inability to give General Stilwell all the properly 
trained troops the latter wanted just when he wanted them 
was attributed to obstinate refusal by Chiang to cooperate, 
persistently defensive and obstructionist psychology so that 
the Chinese are practically incapable of taking the offensive 
and expect us to fight their war for them, greater concern 
on Chiang’s part with his own internal problems than with 
fighting Japan, et cetera. 

But one could use the same arguments to write just as 
convincing an article on Uncle Joe and the Reluctant Eagle 
and Lion. Mr. Stalin wanted us and the British to take 
the offensive and invade western Europe in 1941. Did we 
do it? No. He wanted us to do it in 1942. Did we do it? 
No. Apparently we, too, were obstructionists and defensive- 
minded, wanting Russia to do our fighting for us, et cetera. 
Uncle Joe could not force us into a counteroftensive until 
we were prepared and equipped. Neither could Vinegar Joe 
nor can anyone else force Chiang to take the offensive until 
he is prepared and equipped. 


Chiang said when the war began that there would be 
three stages: First, the stage of strategic retreat, trading 
space for time; second, the stage of stalemate in which China 
has been for almost 3 years; and, third, the stage of counter- 
offensive to drive the Japanese out of China. He will not 
start the third until he is ready, any more than we would. 


When we delay till ready, it is to save precious American 
lives. If he delays, till ready, it is because he is a poor ally, 
a reluctant dragon. Do we expect him to care less about his 
people’s lives and his country’s interests than we care about 
our own? Sometimes I think our intolerable arrogance re- 
garding other peoples is surpassed only by our incredible 
ignorance of them. 

The Chinese have been studying and dealing with Asia 
and the Japanese a good deal longer than we have. Surely 
it is not surprising and nothing to be ashamed of that they 
know more about the situation in some respects than we do. 


Is it a disgrace for a white man to learn anything from a 
Chinese? 


We do not fool others with our pretenses. Then why fool 
ourselves with our air of omniscient infallibility? Why can- 
not we admit it frankly when we make an honest miscalcula- 
tion—whether it is manpower in this country, or quantities 
of munitions needed, or our policy in China—then just 
tighten our belts and go ahead. A Senator on the Truman 
committee remarked last year, “The Army seldom will cor- 
rect, it just covers up.” That is why in the last analysis 
we do not dare allow our country ever to get completely 





under a military clique or any other hierarchy with absolute 
power. It would happen here as has happened elsewhere. 

All these complicated factors have led to a great struggle 
in China between three main groups, although not as acute 
now perhaps as it was last tall—I think we may be around 
the corner. First, is a group of Chinese who are completely 
disillusioned regarding the white man. Some of them are 
in the Japanese puppet governments. They do not consider 
themselves traitors. They consider themselves the hard-headed 
patriots and Chiang a misguided fool for trusting the West. 
Their argument goes like this, ““When have white men 
ever treated colored peoples on a basis of equality? Now, 
Chiang Kai-shek, come down out of the clouds and get your 
feet on the ground. Why are we pulling England’s and 
America’s chestnuts out of the fire? Why are we having 
our cities laid waste, our women raped, our economy 
destroyed, our people homeless and starved? Why are we 
holding the line in Asia so the white men can concentrate on 
saving their precious Europe first? Will they treat us 
decently and justly afterward? Well, why not get peace for 
ourselves now, stop this slaughter and suffering? How can 
we fight with nothing but bare hands? Let America and 
England fight it out with Japan. They made the money 
arming her, did they not? Why not let them do the fight- 
ing? We Chinese will never get a chance to be really free 
unless the white men and his empires are kicked clear out 
of Asia. Japan is the only Asiatic nation with the military 
know-how to do it. All right, let Japan kick the white man 
out. Let her weaken herself, while we get peace and build 
ourselves up. Then when the war is over and the white man 
is out of Asia, we Chinese will be strong. We can defeat 
the Japanese or absorb them. This is the only way to get 
real freedom for China and for Asia.”” ‘These men are not 
pro-Japanese. They are merely pro-Chinese, and disillusioned 
regarding the West. I submit that has been a rather potent 
argument, and all the more honor to Chiang and his govern- 
ment for resisting it. 

There is a second group, led by the Chinese Communists. 
Their argument goes like this: “For 200 years our com- 
munication with the rest of the world has been largely by 
the sea, and therefore we got our ideas—political, economic, 
social—from the nations that controlled the sea, England 
and America, the democracies. But now another avenue of 
communication has been opened up—to Russia. This is a 
day of land and air transportation. We are no longer de- 
pendent solely upon the sea. Now, which of the white allies 
has been utterly realistic in its thinking and called the turns 
in this war correctly from the start? Russia. Which is the 
one that started at scratch and industrialized in 15 years, 
which is what we Chinese want to do? Russia. Which is 
the one that has proved itself a master of transportation and 
supply, by railroads, highways, busses, trucks, and airplanes? 
Russia. Which is the one that does not discriminate against 
people of a different color? Russia. Then where do our real 
Chinese interests lie—in going in with the white countries 
with their empires and spheres of influence in Asia? Or in 
going in with Russia? 

Their argument continues, “Our great natural resources 
in China are not at the coast, where we built our great cities, 
Canton, Tientsin, Shanghai, because it was more convenient 
for the white man’s ships. Most of our iron, our coal, our 
oil, our copper, our natural resources are way up in the 
interior, right next to Russia. Well, then, isn’t it sensible 
for us to go in with the Russians and use, not unemployed 
American engineers, but Russian engineers and experts to 
guide our industrialization? Not technology from Chicago 
or Detroit, but from Russia. Why not build up trade and 
markets for Russia, rather than for America and England? 
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In cooperation with Russia, we Chinese can build in Central 
Asia the greatest industrial bloc in the world, in the midst 
of the greatest land and population bloc on the earth.” 

That, too, is a rather potent argument, is it not? Would 
it be in America’s interest? And yet some sincere but mis- 
taken Americans vigorously support the Chinese Communist 
program. 

And then there is the third group, the central Govern- 
ment of China led by Chiang Kai-shek and men who are 
mostly western-trained students, from America and England. 
There are unquestionably some who have been in power too 
long, are reactionary, even corrupt. But on the whole they 
have been loyal to the ideas and ideals they learned here 
and have tried their best under enormous difficulties to make 
China a sister republic in Asia. Now for their effort they 
get kicked in the teeth by the nation whom they tried most 
to imitate and support. 

In a sense, if one wants to be cynical, Chiang Kai-shek 
has made only two major mistakes. One was that he did not 
give up at the end of the first three months of the war. No- 
hody would have criticized him then. That was what every- 
body expected him to do. How could the unarmed Chinese 
fight against such superior military might? Nobody criticized 
the Poles when their nation went down in 18 days, or the 
Norwegians and Greeks because they could carry on formal 
resistance for only a few weeks. Nobody criticized the Rus- 
sians when they retreated 1,000 miles before superior Ger- 
man armored might. Nobody would have said a word against 
the Chinese if they had folded up after the fall of Nanking 
in December 1937. But, poor fools, they did not fold up. 
They kept on fighting almost alone for 7 long years, and now 
they get criticized because they cannot go on for 7 more, I 
guess, without help. I ask again, where is our sense of pro- 
priety and of elementary fairness? 

The second mistake Chiang has made, if one wants to be 
really cynical, is that he did not completely clean out the 
Communists in ’38 and '39, when some of his generals 
wanted him to. They said, “You can’t trust the Communists. 
They are just playing for time. They are using the truce 
to expand their own power and control and to organize all 
of North China. Clean them out now while there are only 
70,000 of them.” He could have done it then, liquidated 
them the way Stalin liquidated the Kulaks, 3,000,000 of 
them. Of coursé, he would have been called a great heathen, 
oriental, barbarian war lord. So was Stalin, but everybody 
has forgotten it. He is a great hero now, is he not? 

But Chiang Kai-shek, instead of being a heathen, bar- 
barian, war lord, was a Christian. He surrounded the Com- 
munists so they could not start civil war in China and has 
spent 7 years trying to get them to give up their separate 
government, and come along with the rest of China in a 
united effort against Japan. I talked to him about this. He 
did not bring it up; I brought it up. It is pretty hard to 
have the nation which sent over missionaries to ask him and 
his people to become Christians, now berate him because he 
tried to act as a Christian. 

The situation is nearing the crisis. The Japanese made one 
incredible mistake—they did not knock China out or win the 
Chinese over to their side by treating them decently, before 
they attacked us at Pearl Harbor. Now it is a race between 
Japan’s desperate attempt to repair that blunder, knock the 
Chinese out and get land lines of communication established 
to take the place of the sea lines that are being destroyed by 
our air and sea power, and get the coast of China fortified 
before we can capture the Philippines and get onto the con- 
tinent with large beach-heads where we can unload men and 
supplies in shiploads. On the surface, it looks as if Japan 





has the race won, as if once more we are “too little and too 
late.” But I do not think so. One reason is because i have 
more confidence than ever before in the American fighting 
man and his officers in the field. And I have confidence in 
the Chinese. I have learned never to sell them short. They 
always seem to be able to reach down and get from some 
invisible source extra reserves of ability to hang on a little 
longer. I believe they will do it this time. I am sure they 
will if they know we will stand by them, both in the war 
ay in the peace settlements, as faithfully as they have stood 
y us. 

What can we do to help win the race? Four or five things. 
I have time only to enumerate them. First, we have got to 
cut out this irresponsible, unbalanced criticism of the Chinese 
for things that do not exist or are not their fault or would 
be present in any country after comparable disasters. We 
have got to stop trying to force the Chinese to do what we 
think is best. They are an eminently reasonable people, but 
they cannot be browbeaten or coerced. 


Second, we have got to make constructive the criticisms 
that are justified, of things that are bad, sometimes very bad 
indeed. I want to pay tribute to General Hurley and Don- 
ald Nelson in this respect. They got off to a wonderful start 
because they have been sympathetic and constructive as well 
as critical. Their approach was not, “Now China, you are 
our problem. What shall we do with you?” But rather, 
“China, you have some problems. How can we help you 
with the problems? How can we help each other most?” 
There is a world of difference. 


Third, we have got to get more material assistance, more 
supplies to China, quickly. I know it seems impossible. It 
was impossible for China to hold out 7 years, but she has. 
It was impossible for the British to hold out in the summer 
and fall of 1940, but they did. It was impossible for the 
Russians to hold at Leningrad and Moscow and Stalingrad, 
but they did. Now, we have got to perform a miracle, too, 
We have got to get across to the Continent of Asia quickly, 
and I thing we will. 

Fourth, we have got to get more political assistance to the 
Chinese, more spiritual assistance. They can and will fight 
on valiantly and with increasing effectiveness if we will make 
it clear to them that this is a war for their freedom, too. 
That will save a good many American divisions and billions 
of dollars. 


Fifth, we here at home have got to get a deeper under- 
standing of the real nature and significance of this struggle 
in Asia. That is the only reason I have taken your time 
today to try and present these high lights of the picture. We 
must be better prepared for the tough going ahead. I told 
you here in a speech 2 years ago that the Japanese used to 
say to me when I was under them, “We will probably have 
a war with your country eventually. It will be a hard war, 
because you are stronger and richer and have greater re- 
sources and manpower and industry than we have. Never- 
theless, we Japanese will win—because we have spirit. Oh, 
we may not win the first time; but, if we do not win the 
first time, we will win the second time. And if we do not 
win the second time, then we will win the next time. Some 
day, we Japanese will win. Or,” as one said to me one day, 
“At least, you will lose.” Which is just as good, of course, 
from their point of view. 

Now, they know they are not going to win this time; but 
I venture the prediction there is not one-half of 1 percent 
of the Japanese in or out of the army that is not perfectly 
convinced—and with some good reasons—that we are going 
to lose, that we do not have what it takes to carry through. 
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They are prepared to lose 8,000,000 men and never flicker 
an eyelash. Are we? Indeed we are not, They are prepared 
to work without any profits whatsoever or any increase in 
wages, and nothing but sheer subsistance for 20 years, and 
never waver. Are we? Indeed we are not—yet. 

Our test will come when the war in Europe ends. The 
armed forces cannot decide it. You and I have got to decide 
it, and we will decide it rightly only if in our hearts we fully 
understand what is involved. 

Here is Mrs. Smith and her boy is home from Europe. 
Next door is Mrs. Jones and her boy is still out in the 
jungles or swamps or mountains of Asia, and may be for 2 
or 3 years more. There inevitably will be a strong urge, a 
subtle temptation to let down and not carry through to com- 
plete liberation of China. Well, have wé not freed the 
Philippines and discharged our obligations there, clipped 
Japan’s wings so she cannot attack us again in the Aleutians 
or Hawaii? Surely we have no obligations to the Chinese 
that justify our sacrificing more American lives and piling 
up additional debt. Why, the Chinese cannot govern them- 
selves anyway. Look at them quarreling among themselves. 
Why not be sensible and get out of this mess and get our 
boys home and tend to our own business and get back to 
normal living? 

That will be the way the temptation will present itself. 
If we yield to it, then God help our children’s children, be- 
cause next time the Chinese will not be on our side. The 
only thing that saved us this time, Mr. Chairman, was a 


great moral decision on the part of Chiang Kai-shek and of 
the Chinese people to fight, not on the basis of blood and 
color but on the basis of principle; a decision to fight against 
those of their own race and with us of an alien race because 
they believed it was a war for human freedom. But if after 
they have held the line so valiantly, they are let down and 
our commitments are not fulfilled, then there is no place they 
can go next time except to the Communists and a world 
class war, or to Japan and a world race war. If we fail this 
time, we will have two-thirds of the people in the world who 
are colored against the one-third who are white. We can 
win all the battles, but we will still lose that war because 
they can outwork and undereat the white man, they will out- 
suffer him, they will outwait him, and they will outbreed 
him. 

This is the issue that we have got to understand if our 
children would be free and at peace. The decision that is 
being hammered out in Asia these critical days is not one for 
4 years, but one for 40 years or even 400 years. Are the 
Chinese, the most numerous and incomparably the strongest 
of the colored peoples, to stay on the side of the democracies, 
or are they to be driven in despair to the other side? The 
answer to that is still in our own hands. 

We must understand what we are up against, grit our 
teeth and stay at it until we get, not just defeat of Japan, but 
a victory which really frees China and assures all Asia of 
ultimate freedom as its peoples work and struggle and grow 
to full nationhood and independence. 


The Mirage of Expanding Exports 


WORLD WILL DISTRUST AN ECONOMIC COLOSSUS AS QUICKLY AS A MILITARY ONE 


By ARTHUR BESSE, President, National Association of Wool Manufacturers, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the Sales Executives Club of New York, April 10, 1945 


eign trade advocates are holding out the promise of 

a ten billion dollar export trade after the war. The 
State Department, not content with making predictions, is 
engaged in an elaborate and extensive publicity campaign to 
make us enthusiastic over the prospect. For you and for 
others who are interested in an expansion of sales volume, 
there is dangled the alluring picture of a new and larger 
foreign market. To those not interested directly in export 
trade, there is the promise of 60,000,000 jobs supported and 
made possible by this flood of exports. It sounds alluring. 
Certainly the matter should be looked into. 

How big is ten billion dollars of export? It is about twice 
the total of our exports in any non-war year ($5,241,000,- 
000 in 1929) and about three times the average of the years 
immediately preceding this war. It can be compared with 
1944 exports of around 14 billion, although present exports 
are somewhat over-valued in terms of the pre-war dollar and 
for the most part are being given away. Technically, of 
course, most of our current exports are. being shipped under 
Lend-Lease agreements; nobody expects that more than a 
small fraction will ever be paid for. These exports consist 
largely of war materials and we realize fully that most of our 
allies can not pay for them. But after the war we will not 
continue to send our goods abroad unless we do receive pay- 
ment. And there’s where the trouble comes—how are we to 
be paid for these ten billions of exports? 


(5 cen aie ave experts, college professors, and for- 


It may be helpful at this point to contrast our situation 
with that of a country like England. England, or any na- 
tion which is not largely self-sustaining, has a constant prob- 
lem in trying to pay for its imports. On the other hand, the 
United States has a constant problem in getting paid for its 
exports. England is in the position of having to find exports 
to pay for the things she needs to import; the United States 
has a problem in finding goods it is willing to import in 
order to pay for the quantity of goods its merchants wish to 
sell abroad. This fundamental difference between our posi- 
tion and that of most other trading nations is something 
which is often forgotten in arguments over foreign trade. 

Now let us return to the problem of payment. How were 
we paid for our exports in the pre-war period? Principally 
in three ways: 

1. By imports of merchandise 

2. By imports of gold 


3. By the return of foreign credits arising from United 
States payments for (a) Freight charges for goods 
shipped in foreign vessels, (b) Foreign travel (c) Div- 
idends and interest on American securities owned 
abroad and (d) gifts sent abroad to relatives or friends. 


When these sources of payments proved inadequate to pay 
for the goods other nations bought from us during the past 
decade, foreign holders of our securities sold some of the 
securities back to us, or borrowed funds here—and then de- 
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faulted on their loans. They had to default since they had 


nothing to pay us with—or at least nothing which we 
wanted. 

Looking toward post-war trade, we have a proposed bank 
for international settlements and a stabilization fund— 


known collectively as the Bretton Woods proposals. Under 
the plans as outlined, nations whose foreign trade is in a 
condition of unbalance would be able to obtain credits to 
correct this unbalance, thus preventing wide fluctuations in 
currency ratios and a breakdown of foreign exchange. But 
all this is based on the assumption that the unbalance is tem- 
porary. If a country cannot eventually achieve a balance in 
international trade, the system breaks down and the credits 
extended will merely have postponed the evil day. In the 
long run we can look only to the three sources which I have 
mentioned for payment for our exports. Let us see to what 
extent any or all of them may be expanded in the years im- 
mediately ahead. We will start at the bottom of the list with 
the smaller items and work up to those of greater importance. 

Gifts to foreign countries or to their nationals will in- 
crease substantially in the post-war period since to the remit- 
tances of individuals to relatives and friends will be added 
Government gifts for relief and rehabilitation. These Gov- 
ernment gifts will probably reach a peak shortly after the 
end of the European war, declining after a few years. The 
amount will be substantial but definitely limited; it should 
be considered as a charitable contribution rather than an item 
of trade which can be figured on to help balance international 
trading accounts. 

Dividends and Interest paid to foreign holders of Amer- 
ican securities will be much smaller than before the war. 
Very substantial quantities of these securities have been re- 
patriated since the beginning of the war. 

Foreign travel will undoubtedly expand. Many parts of 
Europe may perhaps never recover their former beauty and 
interest, but we are a nation of travellers and if we do not 
go to the same places our tourists used to visit, we will go 
somewhere else. 

However, payments to foreign shipping companies for 
transportation of passengers and freight will be much smaller 
after the war. Our own merchant marine far surpasses the 
tonnage in the hands of all other maritime nations, and it 
is probable that our superiority in shipping tonnage will be 
maintained. A much higher percentage of American travel- 
lers and of our exports and imports will be carried by Amer- 
ican ships than ever before. 

It is reasonably certain that shipping charges and payment 
of dividends and interest to foreigners will decrease, while 
expenditures for travel and for private gifts will increase. 
The net result may well be that the total of these items will 
not vary greatly from the pre-war period. Government ex- 
penditures for relief will, as already pointed out, be import- 
ant for a few years, but must be regarded as charity and 
not as a part of international commerce. We must look 
elsewhere for increased means of permitting foreign countries 
to pay for our expanded exports. 

The next possibility is the shipment of gold to this coun- 
try. Many foreign countries, especially Russia and South 
Africa, have a considerable amount of gold which can still 
be mined. But what good is gold to the United States? We 
accepted so much of it since World War I that we forced 
other nations off the gold standard and belatedly discovered 
that it was of no value to us. Its real value is to stabilize 
foreign exchange and to provide a sort of international cur- 
rency. Obviously, it can not continue to do this when most 
of it has been acquired by a single country. There does not 
seem to be any point in sending our goods abroad in return 





for more gold which, for want of anything better to do with 
it, is buried in the ground. 

We could, for a time, finance increased exports by making 
loans to foreign countries, but this postpones rather than 
solves the problem. Eventually some way has to be found 
of repaying both the principal and interest. 

The only way in which largely increased exports can be 
paid for is for us to accept payment in goods. This is a gen- 
erally accepted fact today, but when most people make that 
statement they appear to believe they have solved the whole 
problem. We are to take our pay in imports ;—what could 
be simpler? Were England in that position, she would have 
no problem, since there are many things she wants and needs. 
But if we are to be paid by imports, we have to decide what 
we want to import. What are the things we lack? 

Two-thirds of our imports come in duty-free. We have, 
except during the war, imported all of these we have been 
able to use and there is no barrier to increasing the volume 
if we wish more. The real increase in imports, therefore, 
is expected to consist largely of things which are now on 
the dutiable list. In the main these are items which we 
produce in this country and which are protected by a tariff 
against competition from other nations with lower labor 
costs. But there are reasons—usually intelligent ones—why 
we decided that we wanted to produce these particular items 
ourselves. 

We could not have equipped an army or navy if we had 
abandoned our textile industries, our optical companies, our 
chemical plants and many others,—all nurtured and pro- 
tected by the tariff. These are typical of the products which 
it is now proposed we import in order to finance an enlarged 
export trade. There is a liberal sound to the statement that 
our tariffs are too high and that we should reduce them in 
the interests of international cooperation. But the purpose 
of a reduction in the tariff is to increase our imports and to 
take from our producers of woolens, chemicals, optical in- 
struments, shoes, and many other products a larger part of 
the American market. You do not buy an extra pair of shoes 
because they come from Czechoslovakia instead of from 
Haverhill; you will not equip yourself with an additional 
pair of glasses because they come from Germany instead of 
from Southbridge or Rochester; you do not buy more cloth- 
ing because the cloth comes from Huddersfield instead of 
from Passaic, nor do you carry a second knife because it was 
made in Sheffield rather than in St. Louis. You may perhaps 
prefer one of these products instead of another, but you do 
not consume more of them because of a change in origin. If 
you buy a pair of shoes made abroad, you buy one less pair 
of American shoes than you would otherwise purchase. The 
proposed increase in imports would be at the expense of a 
segment of American industry. Our total imports can be 
increased but that does not of itself increase our total con- 
sumption of goods. 

Let’s face the issue squarely. The problem is this—What 
products do we want from foreign countries that we were 
not getting in the pre-war decade? Actually, we are less 
dependent upon imports than we were before the war. Na- 
tural rubber and silk are two examples of things for which 
we now have substitutes. But unless we can find something 
we really want, we will be in the position of a man who 
has a Christmas gift certificate good in a store that has 
nothing in stock he wants. For many decades this country 
has been buying abroad substantially everything it needed. 
How can we buy more than we need, or if we do buy an 
excess, what will we do with it? 

A reduction in tariff rates is of no value as a mere gesture 
of international good will; it is of importance only if it re- 
sults in an actual increase in imports. And such an increase 
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in imports means a decrease in employment in the United 
States itself unless our own workers are unable to supply 
the demand—which, of course, is not the case. 

Many of those who are ardently advocating a sizable in- 
crease in exports argue that this country has such a huge 
productive capacity that it cannot consume all of its own 
products and must send some abroad. They seem not to have 
realized that in the course of trade, we will receive goods 
in return for these exports and these goods which we accept 
in exchange must somehow be consumed in this country. 
Since these advocates of increased exports started out by 
saying that we had more goods than we could consume, this 
exchange of one kind of a surplus for another kind of a 
surplus presents them with a difficult problem in logic and 
an impossible problem in economics. 

The problem in this country is not production, but con- 
sumption. If we want to produce more, we must find some 
way to increase consumption. If we are to dispose of a sur- 
plus, we have to devise ways of using more goods; sending 
the surplus abroad and exchanging it for something which 
also represents a surplus above our requirements is not the 
answer. 

Individual exporters will try to increase their sales abroad 
—that is only natural. But, if the pressure for increased 
exports is allowed to continue unchecked, our exporting 
manufacturers will do well to guard against the possibility 
that sooner or later foreign credits cannot be transferred to 
this country. If our imports run around four billions (in 
terms of the pre-war dollar) and our exports perhons five 
billions, the balance being accounted for by forei, cravel 
and the other so-called invisible items I have previously 
mentioned, we can maintain a trade balance almost indefi- 
nitely. But we cannot keep pushing export figures higher. If 
we do, we will go down the old road once again—struggling 
to maintain our sales abroad we will accept gold, bonds, 
I. O. U.’s and all kinds of obligations only to find that we 
end by giving our exports away because we forgot that the 
real purpose of foreign trade was to exchange our own goods 
for something which we did not already have. 

If there is nothing more we need—or perhaps I should 
say, if there is nothing more we are able to consume—we 
can increase our exports only if we want to give them away. 
If we are to give them away, we will fare better if we 
realize what we are doing at the time rather than waiting 
until the foreign bonds are sold to our own hopeful and 
trusting investors. 

There is another danger in attempting to increase our ex- 
ports to which export sales managers should give attention. 
That is the degree and extent of competition which will be 
met in the foreign markets. Listening to the arguments of 
State Department officials and of the Foreign Trade Council 
and others, one would gather that the world was eager for 
whatever kind of goods we wanted to export and that the 
markets of the world would look solely to us for their needs. 
On the contrary, many other nations are planning campaigns 
to sell abroad the very things which we visualize ourselves 
as manufacturing or producing in excess of our own needs. 
The touchiness of English business men over the fact that 
our trade ambassadors were permitted in France before theirs 
were an evidence that we are going to find competition in 
practically all foreign markets. We are going to run head 
on into competition with Great Britain the moment the war 
is over, and with many other countries as soon as they can 
stage a reasonable degree of economic recovery. 

It is almost impossible to think of a single product which 
we want to export which one or more other countries are 
not planning to export in competition with us. English and 


Russian factories and many plants in Germany and in the 
countrics lately under German domination have been en- 
gaged in the production of military ordnance. These plants 
are equipped to produce electrical equipment, automobiles, 
trucks, farm machinery, planes, railway equipment, business 
machines and many kinds of capital goods. ‘Those who control 
these enterprises will not stand by and let the United States 
grab all the world markets without a struggle. 

If we export grain, we find ourselves competing with Can- 
ada, Australia and other countries; on raw cotton we com- 
pete with Brazil; on cotton fabrics with Great Britain, India 
and Japan, and so on through a long list of products. We 
compete for ocean freight with Great Britain, Norway, 
France, Sweden, Italy and others. 

This competition is important not only because it will 
affect the volume of our exports but because it may lead to 
friction and difficulties with serious political consequences. 
And of course we may expect competition in the country to 
which we send our products from the producers of that 
country itself. In a study of the post-war plans of the 
Allied Nations, Mr. Lorwin said that “most, if not all, 
(post-war) plans state explicitly or imply that full employ- 
ment and higher living standards depend to a large extent 
on the capacity of the respective countries to reserve as much 
of the home market as possible for domestic industries.’ We 
cannot, of course, expect to develop an enlarged export busi- 
ness if foreign countries seek to reserve an increasing per- 
centage of their home markets for their own producers, nor 
can we very well quarrel with other countries for so doing. 

Undue stimulation of our export trade is certain to lead 
us into serious conflict both with the merchants of the coun- 
tries to which we export and those of other countries who 
want to export to those same markets. 

This, then, is the dilemma with which we are faced. In 
trying to stimulate exports, we generate competition with 
foreign countries which, instead of promoting peace as Mr. 
Hull has maintained, will lead to arguments and interna- 
tional ill will. And, when we try to get paid for our exports, 
we find our exporting industries are competing with indus- 
tries here which are protected by the tariff. These industries 
are protected by tariffs because of competition from low 
wage foreign countries. They cannot see why their Amer- 
ican market should be handed over to the foreign producer 
for the benefit of those of our industries who may wish to 
increase their export volume. Competition may be the life 
of trade, but it does present certain difficulties. 

I do not advocate economic isolation nor anything ap- 
proaching it. For the last two decades this country, with 
6% to 7% of the world’s population, has accounted for 
more than 14% of the total of the world’s foreign trade. We 
always have and always will carry on a large foreign trade. 
But the fact is that this country does not need an expanded 
foreign trade; many other countries do. Perhaps our best 
contribution to international peace and cooperation would be 
made by a policy of being satisfied with a modest share of the 
world’s trade,—a normal trade which will meet our actual 
needs. We should not try to grab it all. The world will dis- 
trust an economic colossus or an economic tyrant as quickly 
as it will distrust a military one. 

Many of you are definitely interested in foreign markets. 
You will find a ready market abroad immediately following 
the end of hostilities, but it is important to understand that 
as time goes on, competition from other countries will in- 
crease tremendously. If we are realistic we will also appre- 
ciate that we are bound to encounter more and more difficulty 
in. getting paid for our exports. I think we should settle for 
five billions and not attempt to double the ante. 
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The American Merchant Marine 


A BRIDGE TO THE FUTURE 


By JOHN W. HANES, Chairman, Executive Committee, United States Lines 
Delivered before the Academy of Political Science, New York City, April 5, 1945 


S the end of the European phase of World War II 
A approaches, it is only natural that the United States 
should begin to evaluate its place in a world at peace. 
Right now we are developing an ambitious program for post- 
war foreign trade; a very necessary adjunct is a Merchant 
Marine. There is first the task of rebuilding a war-torn 
Europe. As factories rise and millions of men are demobilized 
and returned to peacetime pursuits, we will resurrect a non- 
existent international trade. A high percentage of postwar 
trade will be with America. This can be carried in American 
merchant ships. We are also counting upon the revival of 
foreign commerce—counting perhaps too heavily—to provide 
possibly ten per cent of the new jobs in our postwar pro- 
gram of full employment. 

We cannot devise these blueprints for the future quite as 
simply as that. First, we cannot act unilaterally in the re- 
building of our Merchant Marine, nor in the disposal of 
that surplus of ship tonnage which will be ours when the 
war ends. [ need not remind you that, as a result of the war 
and the existing maldistribution of ocean shipping, the United 
States is today in possession of a total tonnage in excess of all 
the ships owned by the Allied powers prior to the outbreak 
of World War II. 

‘These twin problems of rebuilding foreign trade, on the 
one hand, and disposing of surplus ships on the other, do not 
stand by themselves. They in turn are small segments of 
still larger problems. For example, the dimensions of the 
shipping “‘surplus’’ will be determined by our national de- 
fense needs after the war. The “surplus” will also be con- 
ditioned, to some extent, by the overseas military obligations 
which America assumes in policing a vanquished Germany 
and Japan. It will also be determined by our part in helping 
to build a new world order. 

America is not quite as dependent, as are many European 
nations, upon foreign trade. Yet, it is the uncertainty over 
what America proposes to do in this area of international 
shipping, that creates such great indecision abroad as to post- 
war planning. Take for example, the position of Great 
Britain. Prior to 1914, the British merchant fleet totaled 
more than 21 million tons, as against an American Merchant 
Marine of slightly over 5.3 million tons. When the present 
war ends, that situation will be reversed; British merchant 
tonnage will be reduced to between 10 and 12 million tons, 
while our war-built vessels will total between 35 and 40 
million tons! 

In planning for a great postwar trade, we expect the 
European nations—neutral and Allies alike—to more than 
double prewar purchases of American goods. That expecta- 
tion is based upon their needs rather than their ability to pay 
for what they buy. We must not overlook the fact that a 
part of the exchange required to pay for their imports from 
us, can only come from a restoration of their former position 
as maritime powers. 

The position of Norway graphically presents the problem. 
In normal prewar years, Norway’s merchant fleet earned 
most of the foreign exchange which in turn paid for approxi- 
mately one-third of Norway’s total imports. Similarly, for- 
eign shipping revenues accruing to Great Britain and the 


Netherlands, provided eight and ten per cent respectively of 
the foreign exchange requirements of these two nations. 
Therefore, a broad perspective from our standpoint is neces- 
sary in planning for the future. 

We must recognize another important limitation in build- 
ing America’s future on the seas. If we assume leadership 
in planning for the postwar world, we ought to conform to 
the postwar international agreements which have been nego- 
tiated. We are parties to the declarations of the Atlantic 
Charter; to decisions as yet undisclosed reached at Teheran 
and Yalta; to the undertakings regarding the future of inter- 
national fiscal policy and future world security reached at 
Bretton Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. We have ourselves 
initiated understandings with regard to postwar aviation at 
the Chicago Conference and with regard to petroleum as 
set forth in the British-American Petroleum Agreements now 
pending in the Senate. 

What we do in the area of world shipping is also governed 
by the terms of the United Nations’ pooling agreement now 
in effect and which will continue in force until six months 
after the war. Staggering in their complexity, are the prob- 
lems of unscrambling ownership titles and reallocating liter- 
ally thousands of vessels now operating under one universal 
command. In projecting its own plans for a postwar mer- 
chant marine, it goes without saying that America must, 
and will, observe the basic principle on which it has been so 
insistent—both for the war and postwar period. That prin- 
ciple is cooperation within the United Nations structure. 

We have voluntarily foresworn the right to use, without 
reservation, our own tremendous economic power solely to 
serve our own interests. We are now committed to go for- 
ward on that same program of international cooperation to 
which the war has given such tremendous impetus. 

Contrast, for example, the attitude of the Allies toward 
each other during the first and second World War. Back 
in 1914-18, Great Britain, France and the United States 
jealously watched one another. They conceded to General 
Foch and the Supreme Command only the minimum require- 
ments established for each particular offensive. Today the 
Combined Staffs sitting at Washington and London mobilize 
and dispose of the military and economic resources of all 
the Allied Nations. Without this unprecedented kind of 
cooperation and collaboration, a quick victory would not 
have been possible. 

Whether these patterns are to be discarded in the future, 
will be primarily America’s responsibility to decide. We 
must choose between a new world economic order, which 
goes beyond a mere legal alliance between nations, or a 
return to bitter, competitive nationalism, which inevitably 
will lead to still another world war. 

Indeed, the whole problem of world recovery, as has been 
demonstrated by experience in France and the other liber- 
ated nations of Europe, is tied in to the decisions which 
must be made soon with regard to international shipping. 
For these reasons I should like to second the suggestion made 
by Basil Harris, President of the United States Lines Com- 
pany, some months ago—that a new international maritime 
conference be called to work out the many unsolved factors 
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in the problem. This should be a conference, not merely of 
the governments concerned, but of the operating agencies— 
private companies and others—directly related to world 
transportation. 

The problem will drift from bad to worse unless our 
Allies—notably Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, 
France, and Greece—know where they stand vis-a-vis the 
United States. They can make no move until they know 
whether or not, in rebuilding their shattered economies, they 
have any call upon American shipping resources. That de- 
cision in itself may determine whether our dream of endur- 
ing world peace may prove to be possible of realization, or 
remain, like so many pious resolves of the past, wholly 
ephemeral and impractical. 

Admiral Land and other governmental leaders have al- 
ready outlined the factors essential to the establishment of 
a sound postwar maritime policy for the United States. That 
policy was really initiated with passage in 1936 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. The new Maritime Commission, in its 
first survey of the problem, made this candid admission: 


“It must be admitted that despite millions of dollars 
lavished on the American Merchant Marine during the 
past fifteen years (including the payment of a quarter 
of a billion in mail contracts and other subsidies), the 
effect so far as the establishment of a sound merchant 
marine policy is concerned has been a failure.” 


I haven’t time—nor is it material here—to review all the 
mistakes that were made between 1921 and 1936, a period 
which saw America’s maritime tonnage engaged in foreign 
trade steadily decline from 11 million to 3 million tons. Due 
to these mistakes and the political handling of problems that 
are primarily economic in character, the American merchant 
flag virtually disappeared from the high seas. Between 1900 
and 1914 only nine per cent of American overseas trade was 
carried in ships flying the American flag. The first World 
War brought a temporary boom and by 1922, the percentage 
of trade moving in American ships had risen to about 50 per 
cent. From that level it steadily declined until, in 1939, it 
was less than 15 per cent again! 

The postwar shipping policy which Admiral Land has 
designed to regain that position lost through these decades 
of inertia is briefly summarized as follows: 

1. A United States foreign trade merchant marine of 

from 10 to 13% million tons. 

2. A laid up “reserve” of 5 million tons (largely of 

war-built Liberty ships). 

3. Transportation of 50 per cent of our foreign trade 

in American vessels. 

4. Engaging in trade through indirect lines and the 

development of tramp shipping. 

5. Continued subsidies. 

6. Elimination of Axis shipping. 


This program, broad as it is, does not deal adequately with 
the situation. If the American Merchant Marine is to keep 
the seas without costing the taxpayer too great a sum in sub- 
sidy, several collateral steps are also necessary. Our operat- 
ing costs are at least 50 per cent higher on the average than 
are those of our foreign competitors; this means we must 
greatly increase our efficiency both at sea and ashore. Here 
we are confronted with basic weaknesses which endanger 
our whole future position. 

I have great sympathy with the lot of men who “go down 
to the sea in ships.” Every one of them, as well as every 
operator, has a stake in eliminating working restrictions 
which impair America’s ability to compete with other na- 
tions. Since, in the long run, the maritime employee’s job 


is at stake, it seems to me it would be a wise policy for the 
leaders of the maritime unions to join in the elimination of 
the “make-work” practices, both ashore and at sea, which 
have so seriously handicapped the American operator. When 
peace returns and European ports rebuild and moderize their 
facilities, American operators will have a tough enough time 
with our foretan competitors. 

The second basic weakness to be overcome, if we are to 
hold our own in competition with other nations, lies in the 
absence of any constructive program for continued shipbuild- 
ing after the war. As was demonstrated in the 1918-1936 
period, no American Merchant Marine can build solidly to- 
ward the future on the basis of constantly aging, inefficient 
war-constructed vessels. Here again we must be on our toes, 
building special type ships for special type services, meeting 
our foreign competitors on their own ground. This means 
passenger vessels, combination cargo and passenger vessels, 
refrigerator ships, tankers, and so on. 

Perhaps at this point something should be said regarding 
postwar competition between established steamship lines and 
trans-oceanic planes. Here too, we must be very sure that 
American policy is sound. Opinion is divided over the course 
America should pursue. Some believe in an old-fashioned 
competitive struggle between all comers. Other fear the 
consequences of such a policy, pointing to the highly com- 
plex technological factors involved in air transportation. 

Many who have studied the problem believe that the best 
solution is provided by a single agency operating under close 
government supervision, in which other transportation agen- 
cies, i.e., domestic air lines, railroads, steamship lines—should 
be given the opportunity to acquire a financial interest. Both 
the railroads and the steamship companies would book for 
the air carrier, thus preserving their own experienced rela- 
tionships with the traveling public. 

Operating under close government scrutiny, and being at 
the same time broadly representative of all interests in the 
transportation field, the potentialities for rapid growth for 
a single overseas operating unit, are far greater than if the 
same volume of trafic were to be divided among a number 
of smaller, competing airlines, with none among them sufh- 
ciently strong to weather a long period of unprofitable oper- 
ations. Nor could such a quasi-public enterprise be charged 
with occupying a monopolistic position, so long as its oper- 
ations will be paralleled by foreign air carriers. 

As a matter of fact, the British, who refused to accept 
some of the conclusions reached at the Chicago Aviation 
Conference, now have declared in favor of a single integrated 
system in which the government, the steamship companies, 
and the railroads will have an interest. This system will 
be subject to economic and policy control by the British 
Government. A recently issued White Paper explains the 
position of the British Government on this controversial 
point. Let me quote one sentence from this important docu- 
ment: 

“It is therefore a necessary part of the government's plan 
that the undertakings [operators] which will be granted the 
right to run air services both within the United Kingdom 
and between the United Kingdom and other countries shall 
possess such right on their allotted routes to the exclusion of 
other United Kingdom air transport operators.” 

What this really means, when one gets behind the diplom- 
atic language, is that the British accept the principle set up 
in the McCarran bill now pending in Congress. Al! future 
development of air transportation within the British Empire 
is to be entrusted to the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion and its various affiliates. This corporation is not pub- 
licly owned—as the proposed American air flag line would 
be—but is owned 100 per cent by the British Government. 
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No competition is to be permitted but the expansion of this 
new transportation agency must take place, so the British 
“within an ordered plan.” 

the British air-sea program thus clearly integrated, 
American policy will seek to maintain proper com- 
petition in the public interest, but to avoid causes of future 
friction or the development of any dangerous rivalry between 
Great Britain and ourselves. Such a course is plain common 
sense, fully recognized by the leaders of both countries, I 


dec ] iff 
With 


sound 


hope. 

The British stress the necessity of maintaining maritime 
communications as a part of any program of national defense 
and of strengthening the bonds of Empire. The London 
Economist, often a spokesman for official policy, declares 
flatly: 

‘It seems unlikely that the British government or 
the British public will be deterred from their purpose 
which rests not so much on economic considerations as 
on the essential elements of national safety.” 

Both the British and American programs, you will note, 
rest on the assumption that shipping is strategically vital to 
the national defense. Quite without respect to the economic 
factors involved, both nations embark on programs which 
envision that their merchant fleets are to carry one-half of 
the foreign trade of each country. This 50 per cent clause 
is a political phrase that always sounds well, and yet can be 
a bad mischief maker and source of friction between nations. 
Indeed, it can be as provocative to national pride as the 
naval limitation “quotas” proved to be between the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. 

Admiral Land sets as a goal for America’s future mari- 
time fleet, a total of 131% million gross tons. Here again, 
it seems to me that we are setting up, as a matter of national 
policy, phantom totals and theoretical divisions of a not yet 
existent volume of trade, which are both unrealistic and in 
themselves provocative of serious international misunder- 
standing. If such a tonnage is to be used profitably, it will 
require a great expansion of world commerce. It would mean 
that American foreign trade would have to be increased by 
more than 20 per cent over that of the record year 1929. 
It would certainly seem clear, as I have pointed out before, 
that we cannot raise American exports to any such high 
levels simply on the basis of a unilateral program of our own. 
lf foreign nations gain the idea that we are attempting to 
reach out and appropriate to ourselves a large part of the 
foreign shipping revenue which is so vital to their own 
rehabilitation, then we shall be seriously endangering the 
program of future world relations, for which we so fervently 
hope the San Francisco Conference will provide a sound 
cornerstone. 

In discussing the second basic factor of our problem—that 
of ship disposal—we must be no less candid in emphasizing 
that the American ship operator is entitled to a square deal 
from the government in Washington. 
had this in the past. 

The relationships between American ship operators and 
officials entrusted with the administration of governmental 
policy, have not been, by and large, as satisfactory as they 
might have been, over the past two decades. The ship oper- 
ator has been the victim of vacillating political policies; that 
he has survived at all under such conditions is a tribute to 
his resourcefulness and ingenuity and is nothing short of a 
miracle. 

The decline of American shipping has been primarily due 
to the fact that the operator, on the one hand, has been little 
more than an agent of a federal authority which supervises 


every detail of operations while, on the other hand, he has 


He has not always 


been completely at the mercy of the maritime unions who 
exploited their political influence on the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts and sought, at the same time, to exercise some of the 
prerogatives of management. Unless the American Mer- 
chant Marine is to pass completely under full government 
operation, and thus be removed from the realm of private 
enterprise, the spirit of regulation over the maritime industry 
must be completely changed from what it was during the 
20s, and ’30s. Until the passage of the Maritime Act of 
1936, there were few incentives to warrant the taking of 
such risks by capital. 

Only from this background of incentive and risk can we 
take up the question of ship disposal after the war. The 
debate now taking place, both in public and private, centers 
around three major points: 


1. The prices which the government should ask for dif- 
ferent categories of ships; 


2. The terms under which ships should be sold (par- 


ticularly to foreign operators) ; 


. Restrictions on operations te be incorporated as a 
part of the sales contracts with regard to wage stand- 
ards, conditions of employment, sizes of crews, etc. 


It is particularly important, in disposing of our “surplus” 
ships, that we avoid the mistakes made after the last war by 
the Shipping Board. The over-grasping attitude on the part 
of the government, as well as errors in policy, were primarily 
responsible for the distressed state to which, in the ’30s, the 
American shipping industry was desperately reduced. For 
example, some American operators were forced to buy vessels 
on the basis of approximately $220 a ton. A few years later 
as prices kept dropping, other operators could acquire the 
same type of vessels for as low as five dollars a ton! Such 
a situation encouraged many “shoe-string” operators—short 
on cash, but long on political influence—to enter a field not 
yet developed, and where profits seldom got beyond the 
visionary stage. Is it any wonder that the more responsible 
American shipping companies were unwilling to embark 
upon replacement or new building programs? Is it any 
wonder an almost complete stoppage of building took place? 

Some of these same mistakes of the ’30s, now seem likely 
to be repeated. Here I refer specifically to a bill for ship 
disposal recently introduced by Representative Bland (H. 
R. 1425). This measure seeks to lay down, before the war 
is ended, a fixed formula on which the government is to dis- 
pose of merchant tonnage when hostilities are over. Again, 
prices for the different categories of ships are to be specifically 
fixed, with sales to foreign interest authorized to replace 
merchant vessels that have been sunk during the war. For 
the would-be American purchasers, on the other hand, certain 
restrictions governing operations will be established, while 
at the same time no recognition seems to be given to the eco- 
nomic or competitive circumstances which will determine 
success or failure. 

This type of approach, I submit is basically wrong. A ship 
has no economic value on a dollar-per-ton, or indeed on any 
other basis, except in relation to the trade route on which it 
is to function. It is nothing but a piece of machinery to 
haul cargo. Without the cargo it is valueless. The first 
consideration, therefore, must be the trade route on which 
the ship is to function; the second, the experience and skill 
of the operator who is using the ship as a tool in building 
American foreign trade. Any other consideration is com- 
pletely without validity. 

Unless we know what we are doing and how to do it, we 
are likely to fail, as we have failed before. An excess of 
competition between American ship operators who have 
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bought vessels simply on a “bargain” basis, and seek a “quick” 
profit from the exploitation of some particular shipping route, 
not only will intensify economic chaos but, again, will seri- 
ously impair the program of world rehabilitation which is 
now so vital. 

From this all too brief summary of the problem confront- 
ing us with regard to postwar shipping, one important con- 
clusion would seem to emerge. If America intends to remain 
a maritime nation, we need a completely new orientation in 
attitude to meet the responsibilities that necessarily go with 
this new position. We have been given a great opportunity. 
What we do with that opportunity depends, in large meas- 
ure, upon how realistically we approach and deal with the 
present situation. 

The elimination of Germany and Japan as world powers 
creates vacuums in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. Just 
as the last century had its primary emphasis in the Atlantic, 
so the century now beginning may well belong to the West- 
ern ocean. The Orient is awakening from a long sleep and 


senses its new power; it looks to America for leadership and 
help in developing its limitless resources. 

Once before, at the beginning of the present century, 
America was confronted with a similar choice. We turned 
our backs upon the building of an American empire overseas. 
We refused to follow up the conquest of Spanish possessions 
with alluring programs of imperialistic expansion. 

The fruit of that policy is to be seen today in the rededi- 
cation of freedom now taking place in the Philippines—in 
the efforts of China to modernize herself through the use 
of American patterns—in the stirrings of latent ambitions 
everywhere visible throughout the Far East. Both in the 
future, as well as now, America must continue to be the 
“arsenal of democracy”—which once more, seems destined 
to become the hope of mankind. 


To the liberated peoples of Europe, as to the slowly awak- 
ening peoples of Asia, the bridge to that new future is truly 
a bridge of ships—the American Merchant Marine. 


Post-War Transportation By Sea 


PLANS FOR MAINTENANCE OF A HEALTHY SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


By HENRY E. ROSSELL, President, Cramp Shipbuilding Company 
Delivered before the Technology Club of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, May 15, 1945 


HE toastmaster has called upon me to discuss “‘post- 

war plans for transportation by sea.” This is indeed 

a formidable assignment and one which cannot be 
undertaken with confidence by anyone other than a prophet 
—and I certainly am no prophet. It may not be amiss, 
however, for me to point out some of the features which I 
feel should be included in any adequate post-war plans for 
the shipbuilding and shipping industries or rather that por- 
tion of them which is concerned with ocean-going ships of 
naval or merchant types. The ship-repair business, though 
highly important, is beyond the scope of this discussion. 

First of all it is well to have in mind that both industries 
have undergone complete transformations during the last five 
years. The shipbuilding industry has expanded from less 
than 100,000 employees in the late 1930’s to over 1,500,000 
employees in recent times. During this period of expansion 
the industry has built the greatest Navy which the world 
has ever seen. Most of the ships of this Navy will be in 
existence and still will be of modern type at the end of the 
war. At the same time, the industry has built the largest 
merchant marine which any country has ever possessed. At 
the end of the war our merchant marine will be perhaps 
five times as large as it was when the war started. It seems 
clear then that the shipbuilding industry will be faced at 
the end of the war with a situation in which the supply of 
ships, both naval and merchant, will be far in excess of re- 
quirements. In the absence of an adequate post-war plan 
supported by the power, money, and prestige of the Federal 
Government, the industry may be expected to sink to a dan- 
gerously low ebb after the war ends. Having in mind this 
general picture of the probable future situation, we might 
consider some of the more important developments in ship- 
building which have taken place during recent years. 

Those responsible for the planning and execution of our 
emergency shipbuilding program both naval and merchant, 
decided very wisely, I think, to rely heavily upon existing 
shipyard organizations. Each of the larger and more im- 


portant of these was required to expand its activities locally, 
that is in its own yard, through additions to the shipbuilding 
facilities and through expansion of personnel. Moreover, 
wherever practicable, arrangements were made for experi- 
enced shipbuilding companies to supervise the development 
of new companies in order to give the latter the benefit of 
seasoned leadership, particularly during the early years of 
their existence. The magnitude of the program was so great, 
however, that it was necessary in many cases for both the 
Navy and the Maritime Commission to rely on entirely new 
shipbuilding companies without the support and advice of 
more experienced concerns. Most of the major shortcomings 
and failures occurred among these new companies which 
lacked the advice and support of experienced shipbuilders. 
Moreover, the great successes in the program were achieved 
almost entirely by either the experienced yards or their sub- 
sidiaries—the most prominent exception is the Kaiser organ- 
ization. Thus, experience in this war indicates that “know 
how” is an extremely important factor in the rapid execution 
of an emergency shipbuilding program of great magnitude. 

The experiences of this war have taught us another im- 
portant lesson and that is that efficiency and economy in 
large scale shipbuilding activities are associated, Ist, with 
specialization in the type of ship built by any yard, and, 2nd, 
with the repetitive building of large numbers of ships of a 
fixed design all constructed in a given yard. A third lesson 
is that economy and efficiency in shipbuilding can be obtained 
more readily in a large yard utilizing its facilities at top 
capacity through at least two shifts daily. More examples 
to illustrate these lessons could be pointed out. 

It may be concluded that the building of ships after the 
war can be done more cheaply by the use of only a few 
large shipyards, perhaps only two or three on naval work 
and a like number on merchant work. There are, however, 
considerations other than economy. The principal objective 
should be to safeguard the interests of national defense. 
Twice within a generation this country has been plunged 
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into a global war and in each case has been faced with the 
necessity of great and rapid expansion of its shipbuilding 
industry. Fortunately, in both wars there was sufficient 
time for the country to accomplish the task. In the future, 
we may not be so fortunate. Hence, it is in the interest of 
national defense to include in our post-war plans for the 
shipbuilding industry arrangements for the rapid expansion 
of that industry and its expert management in any future 
emergency. This task would be much easier were the coun- 
try, in times of peace, in possession of a shipbuilding industry 
consisting of not less than a dozen shipyards of large and 
medium size, half of which were engaged primarily on naval 
construction, and the other half on merchant ship construc- 
tion. Under this plan, we should have at least 12 competent 
managements in these yards capable in times of emergency 
of taking care of any expanded shipbuilding program which 
might face the country. Further flexibility and capacity for 
rapid expansion in emergencies would be furnished by the 
p repair yards with their experienced and_ resourceful 
ersonnel. 
ther important objective of our post-war planners 
he to insure that the quality of our merchant and 
hips will be improved, both steadily and rapidly. This 
| be achieved only through constant emphasis on de- 
and research, and through dynamic and imaginative 
hip in the engineering staff of our shipvards and de- 
agencies. 

The concentration of shipbuilding in a few large yards 
will be likely to result in undue emphasis on production and 
standardization rather than progressive evolution of design. 
Better overall results at somewhat higher cost will be ob- 
tainable by spreading the shipbuilding load among a relatively 
large number of yards, each operating in competition with 
the others in respect to both economy and quality. 

No matter what plan be adopted, however, it is clear that 
the maintenance of a healthy shipbuilding industry will re- 


signing 


quire continued and steady construction of naval and mer- 
chant ships in privately operated shipyards. If I were asked 
to make a guess, I should say that the industry could be kept 
in a satisfactory condition through the yearly construction 
in privately operated yards of about 750,000 dead weight 
tons of merchant ships and the equivalent of perhaps eight 
or ten light cruisers. Whether the country will be willing 
to spend the money for such a program as insurance for the 
unforeseen future remains to be seen, but in the opinion of 
the speaker the interests of national defense as well as for- 
eign trade require that the expenditures be made. 

In respect to the shipping industry, I make no pretense 
to be an expert but I do know this—that the position of the 
country as far as its national defense and foreign trade are 
concerned will be infinitely better with a large and healthy 
merchant marine than with a small and impoverished one. 
It has been suggested by competent authorities that our 
post-war merchant marine should carry about 50% of our 
foreign trade and should consist of from 15 to 20 million 
dead weight tons of merchant ships. If the former figure 
were the one used by our post-war planners, we should have 
a merchant marine considerably larger than the one in ex- 
istence before the war. If this enlarged merchant marine 
were kept in a modern condition through regular replace- 
ments on a 20-year life basis, our shipyards would build 
vearly after the war some 750,000 dead weight tons of mer- 
chant shipping. In my opinion, such a program would be 
sufficient to maintain a shipbuilding industry of suitable size, 
that is, of course, if it were supplemented by a naval pro- 
gram such as I have suggested. I have only one more thought 
to add on the subject of the post-war shipping situation and 
that is that since its inception our Maritime Commission has 
enjoyed leadership of outstanding ability. I am confident 
that the recommendations of the Commission in regard to 
post-war plans for shipping will be worthy of the full atten- 
tion of the Congress. 


The Lost Chord 


GOVERNMENT IS THE SERVANT—NOT THE MASTER 


By HARRY V. DOUGHERTY, Retired Educator and Public Official, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Delivered at Mother's Day Celebration of the Men of Malvern, Philadelphia, Pa., May 13, 1945 


ENTLEMEN: I am here at the request of your 
captain. I have no merchandise to sell nor ambitions 
to serve. | am here because, in the times through 

which we are passing, it is impossible for an honest man to 
longer remain silent and be able to be on friendly terms 
with himself. Faced with the conditions presented to us 
to-day, we are forced to speak, or hate ourselves for our 
own moral cowardice. 

But, while I have no merchandise to sell nor ambitions 
to serve, I confess a desire to place before your minds some 
ideas that have to do with the welfare of ourselves, our 
children and our country. They may not be pleasing ideas. 
You may not like them. They are not “new” ideas. I am 
well aware that, in the present state of public insanity, any- 
thing that is “old” is “out;” that to be pleasing, an idea 
must be “new.” However, if you carefully examine some 
of these “new” ideas, you will find that they are merely 
old evils, dressed up in tricky new names. I am past the 
age when applause has any attraction, but I would be pleased 
and honored to know that you might give to what I say your 
careful thought. 


For thought is the most powerful force in life. If you 
doubt that, then listen to the testimony of the greatest intel- 
lect that history tells of, the greatest soul that ever took 
flesh. This is what He had to say about it: 


“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


If you think of doing a thing long enough, you will do 
it; if you do it often enough, it becomes a habit; if you per- 
sist in a habit long enough, it becomes part of your character ; 
and character spells success or failure, health or disease, life 
or death, heaven or hell, according to the kind of thoughts 
with which you have built your character. 


Thought, according to its quality, can and does make your 
body hot or cold and can change the color of the body, as 
well as cause it to be rigid or relaxed. Anger makes the 
body hot; fear makes it cold. We turn red with anger and 
white with fear. Sudden fright will make the body rigid; 
hearty laughter will cause the body to relax. Thought has 
changed the color of the hair in a single night. There is 
scientific proof that death has been caused by thought, and 
the biblical record tells us that it has called back life, itself. 
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These are facts; not mere fancies; and this is why Mother- 
hood is the mystic matrix in which is gestated the destiny of 
the world. This is also the reason why Motherhood has en- 
gaged the deepest thought of the keenest thinkers of every 
age. 

Some one has said: “In every grown-up man or woman a 
little child is sleeping.” 

It is equally true that in every little child a man or 
a woman is slowly becoming awake. 

Some one else has said: “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” 

Napoleon said: “Show me the mother, and I'll tell you 
the son.” 

When a woman is literally touched by the hand of God, 
as He delivers to her a living soul and leaves it in her keep- 
ing, she becomes more than a mere woman; and when she 
goes down into the shadows and brings up from the very 
deeps of life that same living soul, clothed in a human body, 
a structure beyond the knowledge or power of the greatest 
engineers, chemists and physicians, she performs the greatest 
constructive service of physical and spiritual life. And if, 
perchance, the soul that is delivered to her happens to be a 
special soul, then her hand becomes, literally, “the hand that 
rules the world.” 

I have listened to would-be orators twisting words and dis- 
torting ideas, to describe the Mother of Jesus Christ; but 
the finest tribute I ever heard paid to her came from the 
mind of an inmate of Sing Sing Prison. This is what he 
said: 

“Tf ever the Spirit of God sat upon a woman, she was 
that woman.” 


And he adds: 


“As this truly remarkable woman carried underneath 
her heart the Light of the World, she composed and 
sang The Magnificat, the Marseillaise of the ancient 
world. It rumbles with revolution, it pulsates with 
mercy for the poor and vibrates with warning to the 
high and mighty.” 

Listen to it: 


“My soul doth magnify the Lord; 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 

Because He hath regarded the humility of His handmaid, 
for behold from henceforth all generations shall call me 
blessed. 

For He that is mighty hath done great things to me; and 
holy is His name. 

And His mercy is from generation to generation, to them 
that fear Him. 

He hath shown might in His arm; He hath scattered the 
proud in the conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from their seat, and hath 
exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with good things; and the rich 
He hath sent away empty. 

He hath received Israel His servant; being mindful of His 
mercy. 

As He spoke to our fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed 
forever.” 


Thousands of books have been written about the effect of 
pre-natal influence upon the life of the child, but here, in 
this battle-hymn of the masses, this Magna-Carta of human 
liberty, is set down what this Hebrew maiden was thinking, 
as she carried Jesus Christ underneath her heart, awaiting 
the day when she should deliver to the world the greatest 


leader of men that ever walked the earth. Mary’s child’ was 
shaped and destined, by. His mother’s thought, for great 
things. Is it any wonder that He became the champion of 
the poor, the oppressed and the humble, as well as the 
scourge of the mightly and the powerful? “He stirreth up 
the people” is the charge brought against Him. To that end 
was He born. Being His mother’s child, He could do no 
other thing. 


It has been said that “history is a lie agreed upon.” It 
depends on the way you read history. The man who reads 
history and recognizes in it merely the record of man’s deal- 
ings with other men or the record of a nation’s dealings with 
other nations—that man reads history to no purpose; but 
the man who reads history and sees in it the record of the 
long, slow process of education by means of which the Cre- 
ator fits man for his divine heritage—the man who reads 
history in this way, reads it aright and to a very definite 
purpose. Such a man knows that history is not “a lie agreed 
upon.” 

I am reminded of some words, set to music, called “The 
Lost Chord.” There is a Divine Chord in history. Some- 
times it is silent for long stretches of time, so that the mass 
of mankind, enslaved by their rulers and staggering under 
the burdens imposed upon them, becomes unaware of its 
existence. But there is always an end to the silence, because 
even God can lose patience with the bloated arrogance and 
stiff-necked vanity of mere men. There always comes a time 
when some solitary watcher, some son of a great woman, 
climbs up into the observatory of his being, where he gets 
an uplook into the face of God, that makes of him a great 
reformer; a downlook into the sufferings, sorrows and mis- 
eries of the world, that makes of him a great philanthropist ; 
or an onlook into the secrets, mysteries and possibilities of 
things to come, that makes of him a great prophet. 

Then that solitary watcher, purified and strengthened by 
his experience, strikes “The Lost Chord” again, and the 
Divine Notes draw from the heart of humanity A Great 
Amen! 


About 2000 years ago, the Roman Empire was master of 
the World. Her military highways stretched into every cor- 
ner of the then civilized world. Should any rash adventurer 
attempt to question her supremacy, the Roman Eagles ap- 
peared on the horizon, and the life of that adventurer, to- 
gether with the lives of his followers, came to an abrupt end. 

At this juncture in the affairs of the world, a reckless 
Roman Ruler issued a foolish proclamation—‘that the whole 
world should be enrolled,” but actually meaning that the 
whole world should be “taxed.” Even then, the usurpers of 
authority for the exploitation of the people had learned the 
trick of double-talk, and used “pretty words” to clothe the 
nakedness and hide the ugliness of their Godless purposes. 
Well, that foolish proclamation of that reckless Roman 
Ruler drew out of Nazareth into the City of Bethlehem the 
Great Expectant Mother who was destined to give to the 
world that Great Champion of human liberty Who struck 
“The Lost Chord” with such force and power that its rever- 
berations smashed the Roman Empire to smithereens. 

Running through the exquisite spiritual symphony that 
Jesus Christ gave to the world are T'wo Dominant Notes— 
unquenchable, irresistible opposition to tyranny— infinite 
love of humanity. This is The Lost Chord of history, and 
these two dominant notes come from The Magnificat, the 
song composed and sung by His Hebrew mother, as she ten- 
derly carried Him underneath her heart. 

Listen to Him speak. When John the Baptist, from his 
Herodian prison, sent messengers to Christ, asking “art thou 
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He that art to come, or look we for another ?””—John’s mes- 
received this answer: ‘‘Go, tell John what you have 
heard and seen. The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again and—the poor 
have the Gospel prea hed to them.” 

There spoke the first great liberal of modern history. That 
answer, given to the messengers of John, sowed the first 
seeds of liberalism. There and then was enunciated a phil- 
osophy of government which was and is destined to rule the 
world, in prosperity and peace. Since that time, liberalism 
has been in almost constant conflict with force and special 
privilege, and, in every case, liberalism has been the final 
victor. The pathway of history is strewn with the wreckage 
of dynasties that have attempted to stay its onward march. 

On exhibition in the Wanamaker Store, during the Lenten 
Season, you will find two great paintings, both by the Hun- 
varian artist, Munkascy. The first, “Christ before Pilate.” 
The second, “The Crucifixion.” There should have been a 
third one there, ““The Resurrection.” Then the story would 
have been complete, for the one thing we should never for- 
get is that every Good Friday has its Easter Morn. You 
may crucify truth as much as you please, you may beat it 
to the earth and confine it within limited space, but on the 
third day it will inevitably rise again, more convincing, 
more resplendent, more powerful than before. 

In that great picture, “Christ before Pilate,” we see the 
enthroned representative of might, of power and special 
privilege, confronted for the first time by the representative 
of labor, the carpenter of Nazareth, the champion of human 
rights. Which won? What does history say? Let Napoleon 
answer that question—Napoleon, like Pilate, the symbol of 
might, the apostle of force and special privilege, the world’s 
greatest military leader and, perhaps, its most consummate 
politician and diplomat. This is what Napoleon says: 

“IT founded an empire on force, and within the span of 
my own life it has melted away. Christ founded an empire 
on love of humanity, and to-day 1900 years after His death, 
millions of men would die for Him.” 

And in our day, when Napoleon, himself, has been for- 
gotten by all, except the student of history, millions of men 
and women and little children bend the knee in reverence to 
the name of Jesus Christ, and, annually, they pause in their 
affairs to mark the day on which this great brother of 
humanity offered up the supreme sacrifice of His life, as 
a pledge of His Jove, or, to use His own words, ‘in order 
that men might know the truth and be free;”’ “that they 
might have life and have it more abundantly.” 

The average man is too likely to think of Jesus Christ as 
a mild-tempered guide to salvation and too apt to forget the 
strong, powerful, fearless character that drove the money- 
changers from the Temple. The serious student of life 
knows that salvation consists of more than prayer and that 
the Life of Christ offers guidance for every situation of life. 
In these days of clashing ideas of government, it might be 
well to ask ourselves what He had to say about government. 
Also, it might be enlightening to know what His gallant 
Hebrew Mother thought about government. Read the 
deathless song that she composed and sang, and you will have 
some idea of what she thought about government. 

In answer to the question—“is it lawful to pay tribute 
to Caesar ?’—this is what Jesus Christ had to say about 
vovernment: 


senye4©rs 


“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s 
and to God the things that are God's.” 


Caesar was the government and the law of that day. The 
question was a direct challenge to Christ on His ideas of 





government. His answer was clear and straight. It was the 
answer of a statesman to a mere politician. He was and is 
against tyranny in any form. He spoke the distilled essence 
of the thoughts of His mother’s great heart. 

In terms of to-day, His answer means just this: Govern- 
ment has its province, but when any government attempts 
to invade that sacred relationship that exists between man 
and his Creator, when government attempts to interfere with 
those natural rights, those self-evident rights, bestowed upon 
every human being by his Creator, or when government 
attempts to assume the natural responsibilities imposed by 
the Creator upon every human being, then that government 
enters the field of tyranny, of dictatorship, and it matters 
not whether it will be the government of an autocrat, of a 
minority or of a majority. 


The same two ideas of government that faced each other 
in Pilate’s Court, also faced each other at the beginning 
of this nation. It was a fortunate thing for this nation that, 
at its beginning, there was a man here, capable of under- 
standing the answer given to the messengers of John, capable 
of realizing and appreciating its full import, and able to 
cope with the totalitarians of that time. That man was 
Thomas Jefferson, a solitary watcher, scanning the horizon 
of the future and catching the magnificent vision of a new 
land and a new people and a new philosophy of government, 
a trinity in unity, solving the problem of government and 
hastening the coming of universal brotherhood. 

From out of the *merican Declaration of Independence, 
speaks the voice » Thomas Jefferson, reiterating the 
answer given to the messengers of John and sending it ring- 
ing down to the millions yet to be, in these words: We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: 


that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; 


that among these rights are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness; 


that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men; 

that governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed; 

that when any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends or sets up a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursing invariably the same object, and 
evinces a design to reduce the people under absolute 
despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government and provide new guards for their future 
security. 


Oy, in other words, inherent in the relationship that 
exists between God and man, are certain rights and respon- 
sibilities; that the only reason for the existence of any gov- 
ernment is the preservation and protection of these rights 
and responsibilities; that when any form of government 
becomes destructive of these rights and responsibilities and 
by a long train of abuses and usurpations shows a design to 
reduce the people under absolute despotism, it is not only 
the right of the people, but their bounden duty, to throw off 
such government and provide new guards for these rights 
and responsibilities. 

No matter how skillfully men may engage in double-talk, 
no matter what trick words they may use to hide ugly facts, 
the history of the world proves that absolute power in gov- 
ernment, lodged either in an individual, in a minority or in 
a majority, leads to tyranny over the life of the citizen, in 
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the invasion of his God-given rights and the assumption of 
his God-imposed responsibilities, and that is the essence of 
dictatorship. 

The men who, under the inspired leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson, gave us our form of government, had read history 
aright. In addition, they had lived under the autocracy of 
George III and had before their eyes the bloody spectacle of 
triumphant democracy, in France. They turned away from 
both. Instead, they built a Representative Republic, of 
three separate departments—the executive, on one side, the 
Congress, representing the people, on the other side, with 
the Judiciary placed between them, to act as arbiter between 
the tyranny of the Executive will and the tyranny of the 
majority, and restrain both, should either or both attempt 
to invade the inherent rights or assume the natural respon- 
sibilities of the individual citizen. 

On this Mother’s Day, a day set apart, not merely by 
law, but by the spontaneous agreement of American public 
opinion, it might be well for us to remind ourselves that, 
under the government set up by the founders and modeled 
upon Christian ideals, womanhood has reached its highest 
point of dignity, respect and freedom. Through the evolu- 
tion of Christian government, here, woman has risen from 
the status of a chattel slave to a position of equality with 
man. Nowhere else in the world does woman occupy the 
unique position that she occupies in this nation, and her 
position here has been a contributing factor to the dignity, 
respect and freedom of womanhood and motherhood, every- 
where. 

As American citizens, meeting here today to honor our 
own mothers and wives, it is fitting that we honor the 
mother of the world’s greatest statesman, as the symbolic 
representative of the mothers of the world. As sons of our 
own mothers, it should be our invincible purpose to see to it 
that the position attained by American womanhood and 
American motherhood shall never be lost, impaired or threat- 
ened by the growth or ascendency of some of these long- 
since-exploded pagan ideas of government that so frequently 
come to us today, dressed up in high-sounding “new’”’ trick 
names and speaking a specious humanitarian language. It is 
as true today as it ever was that “eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” 

For there are men in this country today who have not 
read history aright, but who fully understand the power of 
propaganda and are using it for ends that would not have 
the approval of Jesus Christ, nor of the men who founded 
this nation, nor of Abraham Lincoln, the man who destroyed 
human slavery and saved this nation from spiritual death. 
They are using propaganda to kill the spirit of this nation, 
to destroy her very soul, to pull down the structure built 
by the founders, to undo their inspired work, in defiance of 
the lessons of history and in utter disregard of the Law of 
God. 

“What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” is the searching question that has 
come down to us through the centuries, from the greatest 
statesman of all time. What shall it profit us, if we gain 
the whole world, materially, but lose our national soul, the 
soul that the inspired Jefferson breathed into us, to which 
and for the preservation of which Lincoln gave “the last 
full measure of devotion?” What did it profit Babylon? 
Of what real value was it to Rome? Has modern Germany 
found it profitable? “If the salt hath lost its savor, where- 


with shall it be salted?” is the warning question that comes 
to us from the Son of the Great Mother who composed 
and sang The Manificat. 


“Let us look at the record” was a favorite expression of 
Al Smith. Well, Jet us “look at the record.”’ Here it 1s. 
For more than 150 years we have lived by the light of 
experience and the wisdom of the founding fathers. Asylum, 
freedom, rest and peace have been given to the oppressed 
minorities of all lands. We have swept from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, conquered forest and plain, built wonderful 
cities and adorned our hills and valleys with temples of 
learning and tabernacles of religion. God has blessed us! 
We have outstripped the world in wealth, in culture and in 
happiness, and our productive might has saved the world— 
twice—from absolute despotism. 

Now we are told that we have outgrown that light and 
that wisdom and that the Constitution of the United States, 
under which that “record” was made, is an “outmoded” in- 
strument. Can the body outgrow the soul? We are told that 
the rules of life have been changed. If so, who impersonated 
God, and made the change? We are told that we are living 
in the machine age and that the rules of life that worked 
in the past will not work in the machine age. Well, the 
same Divine Power that ordained the rules of life, also 
brought machinery into the world for the benefit of His 
children, and that same Divine Power is never contradictory 
to Itself. 

Let those sinister characters who plan to streamline our 
government on those alien models that produced the present 
world-wide holocaust that is fertilizing the earth with the 
bodies of its youth—those destructive characters who aim to 
pull down the structure that has served us so well for more 
than 150 years, that structure that has given freedom and 
opportunity to its own citizens and a friendly welcome to 
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the down-trodden of all lands, that has held aloft the torch 
of freedom for the enlightenment of the world and so pro- 
foundly influenced the course of history, for good—let those 
rash men read history. If they will, I am enough of an 
optimist to believe that, even they will be able to see the 
Divine Hand, weaving the tapestry of life. 

But, whether they are able to see it or not, let them not 
forget that more than 10,000,000 American boys have been 
sent across the seas to fight against the very things they now 
propose for this country—and that the forefathers of these 
boys fled from Europe to escape these very same things. 
These boys are coming back some day. They may ask dan- 
gerously embarrassing questions. They were brought up 
under the American idea—that the government is the servant 
—not the master. They will not take kindly to the idea of 
the omnipotent state. Fresh in their minds will be their vic- 
tory over the totalitarian state, abroad. They will not tol- 
erate it here. 

And even if they would, back of each one of them is a 
mother, an American mother, who was touched by the hand 
of God when He gave the soul of that boy into her keeping. 
That woman composed and sang her own American Mag- 
nificat while she was building for her boy a human body, 
in which to live and fight against tyranny in every form. 
and fight against tyranny in every form. That woman did 
not go down into the shadows to deliver up a slave. The 
son of such a woman will never bow in submission to the 
will of an autocrat, nor flee before “the gusty passions of 
the mob.” Such a woman, like Mary, the heroic and sym- 
bolic mother, on Calvary’s Hill, will stand, unflinchingly, 
at the foot of the cross and receive into her arms the dead 


body of her son, rather than sacrifice one bit of her Amer- 
ican heritage or give up any part of “the American way of 
life.” 

In view of the happenings of the last few days, it might 
not be amiss to look at them, in review. 

We are coming to the end of one of those periodic social 
upheavals that history calls “‘war.” 

The diplomats of the world are today examining their 
consciences and swearing allegiance to the ideal of permanent 
peace. 


At San Francisco, there is a conference, designed to estab- 
lish permanent international peace. 

Peace is not established by conference, but by conviction 
and reformation, based upon truth. 

This world will have peace when it is fit for peace; and 
that will be when it is ready to accept the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace—‘‘seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you”—and when this world is ready to put into practice the 
first commandment—‘“I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt 
not have strange gods before me.” 


When we stop worshipping a piece of ribbon or a bit of 
metal or some other so-called decoration, when we stop 
trying to elevate mere men into godhood, when we start 
to “trust in God,” instead of in the money on which these 
words are stamped or printed, we shall have peace. Until 
then, we may confer, we may plan and we may resolve 
and we may cry “peace,” but “the next gale that sweeps 
from the north will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms.” 
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